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Sunfish and their Ways. 


Every young angler and aquarium-maker is | 


glad of the existence of the sunfish. It is not 
only one of the prettiest of fishes—the fish known 
by the name of sunfish in the Eastern states 
being of very bright color, with ear-flaps tipped 
with scarlet and sides spotted with orange—but 
it allows itself to be caught with the greatest 
willingness and composure. Lately some children 
were seen fishing for it in a Massachusetts pond 
with bent pins baited with earthworms and 
attached to cotton strings. 

At the edge of their lake they had a little 
enclosure built up with stones, into which the 
water flowed. As often as they caught a sun- 
fish from the end of their wharf they put it into 
this basin, until a considerable number of the 
bright fishes were swimming around in it. The 
stone-built sides were not very tight, and the fish 
escaped about as fast as they were put in; and as 
fast as they escaped they were observed to swim 
back to the end of the wharf and get caught 
again. 

In this way the angling went on indefinitely 
with the same fishes, and seemed to afford as 
much pleasure to the fishes as to the children. 

This sunfish makes its nest near the shore of 
ponds, and guards it with assiduity. Swimmers 
and waders are almost unable to disturb the 
watchful fish as it hovers over the cluster of 
apparently polished pebbles which constitutes its 
nest. It will dart from side to side, but will not 
forsake the spot. If one bends over and attempts 
to eatch the fish with his hands, it will dodge 
adroitly, escaping the hands often while actually 
touching them in its quick movements. Its 
boldness is astonishing and its agility almost 
equally so. 

Individual sunfish are very easily tamed, and 
will swim into the extended hand and allow 
themselves to be moved about in the water. As 


an aquarium fish, however, the sunfish has its: 


disadvantages in spite of its beauty and tame- 
ness. What these disadvantages are may be 
gathered from an account of a fish of the kind 
which we find in the Philadelphia Times. 

As soon as the writer of this account had 
placed a certain very tame sunfish in his aquarium 
with other fishes, it attacked several three-tailed 
Japanese fishes much larger than itself, routed a 
doughty stickleback, and would undoubtedly have 
killed every living thing in the aquarium if it had 
not been placed in solitary confinement, where it 
spent its time in charging its own shadow and in 
attempting to eat up its own reflection in a 
looking-glass. It ate from its master’s hand, but 
when irritated would charge at the fingers and 
endeavor to bite them, all the time affecting a 
ferocious appearance, erecting its dorsal fin and 
expanding its gill covers. 

One day it really distinguished itself as a 
fighter. A pet cat which had a great reputation 
as a mouser caught sight of the fish in the 
aquarium in the window, and bounding into the 
window, balanced herself on the rim of the tank 
with her whiskers near the water, her big eyes 
eagerly watching the fish. 

In the meantime the sunfish, as if enraged at 
the intrusion, was darting about with fins 
expanded, its tints of blue, green and red flashing 
gaily as it moved. 

The cat watched for some time, but though she 
very much wanted the fish, she did not want to 
get her feet wet, and apparently gave up the 
intention to catch it. The water was cool and 
tempting, however, and the cat proceeded to lap 
up a little of it. 

The instant the cat’s red tongue entered the 
water the sunfish charged upon it; and that the 
delicate little teeth that lined the slender jaws 
closed upon it was assumed from the wail of 
anguish that rose from the cat. Utterly routed, 
she lost her balance and fell partly into the tank, 
from which she hastily scrambled, rushing from 
the room with tail in the air and every evidence 
of terror. 

Meantime the sunfish, far from being fright- 
ened, swam about, evidently in a high state of 
exultation. 
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All Named Alike. 


In some old towns in New England, and no 
doubt in other parts of the country as well, cer- 
tain family names have come to include the 
majority of the inhabitants. In such places a 
surname fuils to characterize a man and set him 
off from his fellows, and in order that people 
may know what particular John Williams, for 
instance, is spoken of, it is necessary to give him 
some other designation. One finds, therefore, 
not only old John and young John Williams, but 
Red John and Black John, David’s John and 
Noah’s John, and, rarely, North John and South 
John. By such simple expedients as these con- 
fusion is obviated and the people get on well 
enough with their similar names. 

Officially, in these days, persons of similar 
names are generally distinguished by different 
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middle names or letters; though in the common 
speech of the country people these middle names, 
if they exist, are seldom used—the more pictur- 
esque designations being preferred. 

Though such a preponderance is common 
enough, it is doubtful if in any American town, 
village or school district a single name has 
actually extinguished all the rest, so that the 
people are without exception of one name. But 
this is the case in a certain village of Switzer- 
land. 

In Montavon, in the Canton of Berne, all the 
inhabitants bear the same name, which is that of 





the village itself. This fact is curiously reflected | 
in the official return of the last election in Mont- 
avon, which showed that the following village 
officers had been chosen : 

President—Joseph Montavon. 

Vice-president— Victor Montavon. 

Councillors—Peter Montavon, Julius Mont- 
avon and Ernest Montavon. 

Receiver of the Commune—George Montavon. 

Secretary—Joseph Montavon. 

Rural guard (or constable)—Charles Montavon. 

The return does not make it appear whether | 
Joseph Montavon, the president, and Joseph 
Montavon, the secretary, are the same man. 
Probably they are not. They must be at some 
trouble occasionally to tell each other apart, and 
also to distinguish themselves from all the other | 
Joseph Montavons who very probably live in| 
Montavon. 

In such a place, a surname ceases to be of any 
value ; and the inhabitants of Montavon might as 
well be without any at all. There is reason to 
suppose that this was the case not many genera- 
tions ago, and that, in order to make themselves 
“up to date,” the inhabitants decided to take one ; 
and, so deciding, could think of none better than 
the name of their beloved village. 
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Crystal Globes. 


The hand-stoves that our great-grandmothers 
carried to keep their fingers from freezing must 
have been a real comfort on cold days, but the | 
Roman ladies, as Mr. Shelley tells us in his 
“Legends of Gems,” had an equally convenient 
custom for hot weather, one that is still appre- 
ciated and observed by the ladies of Japan. 
When the weather was extremely hot they carried 
crystal globes in their hands that they might 
enjey their refreshing coolness. 





If the old theory of the origin of the crystal | 
might be credited, the custom was peculiarly | 
appropriate. For the Greeks and other ancient | 
a believed that the crystal was ice-hardened 

the action of intense frost. Occasionally pieces | 
ob crystal have been found having within them- | 
selves a small cavity in which were a few drops | 
of water. The water moved about as the stone | 
was turned, and was considered to afford conclu- | 
sive evidence that the stone was ice. 

The Roman ladies were not alone in their love 
of crystal. The sterner sex was equally attracted 
by the beautiful stone, and ornaments of crystal 
were highly prized. 

It is related by Seneca that a certain ician, 
who was joint possessor of great wealth and a 
violent temper, enjoyed the personal friendship 
of the Em = Augustus. One day this hot- 
tempered infuriated by the careless- 
ness of a slave oh vcry had broken a crystal vase. 
The master was beside himself; the slave had no 
defender. The Roman ordered the unfortunate 
man to be bound and thrown into the lake as 
= for his lampreys. Into the lake he would 

— have gone if the emperor had not 
chon to call upon his friend at the very 
moment when the cruel mandate was about to be 
put into execution. 

Friendship did not blind Augustus to the horri- 
bleness of theaet. Hisa was kindled against 
the Roman, and as a pun ent he ordered all 
the slaves to be freed, and every article of atte: s 
in b house to be broken to to pieces. 

stal is found in many parts of the world, | 
but ndia has the lion’s share. Pieces weighing | 
many pounds are sometimes discovered. 
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How Basil Crossed Over. 


Our Animal Friends gives the story of a dog 
clever enough to outwit a policeman. This dog 
evidently had a proper idea of his own im- 
portance. 

Avis is a little girl whose home is in London. 


Every morning she goes to school in charge of 
her great St. Bernard dog, Basil, who walks 


— at her side, waving his bushy tail 
Ieally, and never deigning to glance at the 
little street-curs who express their opinion of his 


state by short barks of derision... A crowded 
thoroughfare has to be crossed, and Avis has 
taught Basil to run ahead a few steps and bark 
loudly at the policeman whose duty it is to stop 
all traffic until foot-passengers are safely over. 

One morning Avis awoke with a sore throat, 
and her mother would not allow her to go to 
school. But Basil, whose throat was not sore, 
saw no reason why he should be deprived of his 
usual morning k, and at the accustomed hour 
he slipped quietly away. With his usual grand 
air he walked down the street until he came to 
the crossing. 

The policeman stovd in the middle of the road, 
which was — with omnibuses, hacks and 
hansoms. At the sound of the dog’s familiar 
bark he held up his baton, and immediately the 
crowded ’buses and the other vehicles were 
drawn up a in line. 

In to the wave of his hand, who 
should out on the crossing but Basil! He 
made his way deliberately across to the — 
sidewalk, apparently quite unaware that 
doing a most unusual thing for a dog, while the 
omnibus drivers, the passengers and the dazed 
policeman into a hearty laugh as they 
realized how, unconsciously, the knowing dog 





had tricked them all. 
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College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Menand women. Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. | 
sum yeas opens Sept. 16. Part tuition for clinical serviec. 
att calls in ’%,_ Near Boston City Iospital. 
USTUS P. CLARK, A. M., M. D., Dean. (Send 

for p ht dae 617 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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**Cures in a Day.’’ Canker Cure. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents. | 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., Proprietors, Boston. | 


FREE! Goli Watch 


Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 








Send us orders for 30 pounds Tea 
or Ba mers ‘owder(as porous price- 
fist). We will ship goods to you freight 
or express paid, whichever is the 
cheapest way. Lg ef a One Week 
to deliver goods to your custom- 
ers, collect the money and return 
same to us by Express, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order. 
ull Payment for, 
tit ship WATCH tI 
Blanks sent by mail ‘om receipt of | 
name and address, | 


G.A.FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover 8t., Boston, Mass. | 


Price Reduced from $25.00 to $10.00. | 
CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 





On _ receipt of 
goods sent, we 
y Mail. Order | 














This Most WONDERFUL Seenentes now wy within the reach of all. 

The above price is ordered until further notice, 
ews express, $10.25 by Re aeiatere <i Mail, inet _— of 
irections complete. De not oppo 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, ion, Mass. 
General Agent for New England States. 


Shorthand, Typewriting, : 
Bookkeeping, Etc. 





; Times are hard and you want to save money. 

4 You can save on the term rate and you can save 
on the annual rate by attending the Boston 

: Commercial College. You might as well 

) 

) 





have = La as to give it 7 needlessly. 
The location is the best; the 
the = is the best; general 
best; the instruction is 
the shorthand depart- 
blished and the most | 


light ‘s the te, 
qpoctasments are the 

1é most thorough of pn 
» ment is the longest es 
) successful; the Actual Business Department 
) surpasses all others; the general tone is high 
and students are aided in obtaining positions. 


é Call or send for circular. 

Boares COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
1 Beacon St., cor. Tremont St., Boston. 

mae. with elevator, 1 Beacon St. Office, Room 52. 
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FREE! We will 
mail, post-paid,Mr. 
Boyer’s 15-ct. book, 
* Poultry Diseases 
and Treatment.” 





Make 
Hens Lay 


and have your Chickens keep healthy and 

strong and your Pullets lay early, mix with 

their f: every day a small quant ty of 
SHERIDAN’S Condition Powder. 

It assures perfect assimilation of the food ele- 
ments needed to produce flesh and form cage. 
Prevents disease. Worth its weight in gold for 
molting hens. Sold ~ i Druggists, Grocers, 
Feed-Dealers or by mail “ a ‘ pes.. 5 for 
Large 2-Ib. can $1.20. 6 cans $5. xpress pa a 

I. 8S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 

23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 

To repeat, if you want to make Poultry pay 
well; be sure and 


Use 
Sheridan’s mie 
;Powder. 
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is not only one of the most delicate and delicious breakfast 
foods ever offered to cr oem but in addition, being com- 
Poe almost entirely of pure gluten, is one of the most 
realthful and nutritious foods known. It is made from the 
very choicest of selected Hard Spring Wheat, and being 


|} almost pure gluten, is highly recommended for the use of 


| diabetic persons or those of weak digestion. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
NORTH DAKOTA MILLING CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Cushman Bros., 78 Hudson St., New York, Exclusive Agts 
Send 10 cents for Sample Package and 200-page Cook Book. 











weight. 


Purity .. 
and Daintiness 









are Combined in 


t44, Choeolates 
“and Bon Bond 
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This is the Secret of their 
Great Popularity...... 
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They’re put up in dainty Boxes of 4, %, 1, 2, 
3 and 5 pounds. 


Every box guaranteed full 
You’ll keep the box for its — when 


the Chocolates are gone. 


Expressly for the Fine Trade. 











Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 545 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 

















SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS 








can easily keep their feet warm and dry, need 


NOT 
WEAR 
RUBBERS 


AND 
WILL 


NOT 
HAVE 
COLDS 


if they always wear, in all weathers, shoes that are made exclusively ot 


“Box 





Calf” 


These shoes are soft as silk, strong as iron, keep the feet from perspiring, will 
never crack, look bright like Patent Leather, and are the most stylish shoes made. 


ey 


Ask for them at your Shoeman’s, and if you don’t find them, write us a postal card 
giving us his name, and we will tell you who does keep them, and ~ you a pretty 
Aluminum Key Ring Check for your trouble. 


WHITE BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Cynthia Anderson’s Extra Year. 
YNTHIA ANDERSON sat on a_ Cynthia; she began to revive like a flower after | the hospital and see Cynthia, and she was just at | ma’am. I was there behind the door. I was 





bench in the corner of the play- 
ground, leaning against the hard 
brick wall. Iler little thin hands 
nervously rolled and unrolled a 
corner of her blue apron. All around 
her the other orphans were playing 
noisily, but she paid no attention to them. Now 
and then a long, choking sob escaped her. 

Mary Ann Peters was playing snap-the-whip 
with a line of girls, but she kept glancing out 
toward the corner. Presently she left the others 
and went to Cynthia. 

“Say, Cynthia,” she said. 

Cynthia lifted her heavy eyes. 

“Been crying about Jennie Ransom leaving 
the asylum ?” 

Cynthia nodded, and turned her pale face 
toward the wall. She did not want the other 
girls to see her cry, but there was no place where 
she could hide. An orphan asylum can provide 
the necessities of food and shelter and clothing, 
but it has no room for the luxury of grief. 

Mary Ann sat down on the bench beside 
Cynthia. She was an awkward, overgrown gifl, 
and the asylum dress gave her an almost grotesque 
appearance. 

“Say,” she began again, “Jennie was thirteen, 
wasn’t she?” 

“Yes,” said Cynthia in a tired voice. 

“And you’re thirteen, aint you?” 

“T guess so. Miss Bates said 1 was six when 
I came, and I’ve been here seven years.” 

Mary Ann leaned forward impressively; her 
freckled face was full of intense earnestness. 
“Look here, Cynthia Anderson, I want to tell 
you something. You just see if some one don’t 
take you away this year! I know other girls 
that was sent off when they was thirteen. If 
anything’s going to happen, it happens then. 
You know Alice Harper—how she drew pictures, 
and an artist saw them and took her away? 
And there’s Cassie and Jennie and lots of others. 
They say I can’t do anything ’cept wash dishes 
and sweep, and here I am fourteen, so I s’pose 
I'll stay here all my life.’’ 

“T-ean’t do anything, either,” said Cynthia. 

Mary Ann shook her head with solemn 
conviction. “It’s different with you. Some 
thing will happen—you just see! Maybe some 
real rich, grand lady will come for you.” 

Cynthia lifted her head and looked at Mary 
Ann. Her thin, sweet little voice had a thrill of 
hope in it. ‘I wouldn’t care to have her rich,” 
she said. ‘I wouldn’t care who it was, if I could 
only have some folks of my own—somebody to— 
to love me, you know.” She spoke the word 
reverently. Love was the beginning and end, 
the perfect circle of all the dreams of Cynthia’s 
hungry little heart. 

Mary Ann beamed with delight that she had 
roused Cynthia even a little. ‘You just wait!’’ 
she repeated. ‘‘Of course something doesn’t hap- 
pen to everybody, but I sort of feel it will to you.” 

“I wish it would happen now!” said Cynthia, 
wistfully. ‘Do you know, Mary Ann, some- 
times I think I’ll die, I want it so much!” 

Mary Ann looked straight before her. There 
was nothing to see except the bare brick walls of 
the asylum and the high board fence that shut in 
the playground. A row of mapletrees stood 
outside the fence, and dropped golden leaves 
down into the yard. There was quite a heap of 
them below, and three children were rustling 
through them. Mary Ann looked at them with- 
out seeing them. 

“Cynthia,” she said at last. 

“What?” 

“I s’pose—I wouldn’t do to love—to kind of 
make-believe I was the lady, and love me just 
while you’re waiting? I’d love you the best I 
know how.” 

Cynthia shook her head. “No,” she said, 
decidedly. “It’s real good of you, but I don’t 
think you would do at all, Mary Ann.” 

“Well, I don’t s’pose I would, either,” agreed 
Mary Ann, with cheerful patience. “I’d make 
# queer kind of a lady, anyhow.” 

A gong sounded, the harsh sound breaking 
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through the shrill shouts of the children, who 
instantly stopped their games and began forming 
a line to march in to supper. Cynthia started to 
join them, but Mary Ann called her. 

“Cynthia !” 

Cynthia looked back over her shoulder. 

**You’li remember—this year!” 

“Yes,” said Cynthia, ‘‘I’ll remember.” There 
was almost a smile on her tear-streaked face; | 
| Mary Ann had given her the best of all medicines | 
—hope. 

The two girls did not meet again that night, | 
for they sat at different tables and had different | 
tasks to do, but whenever Mary Ann caught a| 
| glimpse of Cynthia she smiled encouragingly. 
| Mary Ann was not pretty when she smiled, but | 
the homely sunshine of it cheered lonely little | 





a storm. 
| The next day, when they went out on the | 





“MARY ANN LEANED FORWARD IMPRESSIVEL)S.” 


playground, Cynthia spoke to Mary Ann and 
drew her shyly aside. ‘Mary Ann,”—she said. 

“Well, what?” 

Cynthia looked down, while the color flooded 
her face, and even her neck. ‘“‘What did you 
say—about—the thirteen year ?” 

“1 said things ’most always happen then. I 
couldn’t count the girls that have had things 
happen to them when they was thirteen.’’ 

Cynthia looked up at Mary Ann, and then 
looked quickly away. Her eyes were all alight 
with hope. ‘“‘And you think something will 
happen to me?” she asked. 

“Certain sure,” replied Mary Ann, confidently. 

Cynthia said no more. She looked through 
the row of maples as if they formed the golden 
portal to her new life. 

“Come and play ‘stumps,’” said Mary Ann. 

Cynthia turned her shy, happy eyes toward 
Mary Ann. “I guess I don’t care to play,” she 
said. ‘‘I’ll just go to the gate and look down the 
street a little while.’ 

“But you aint thinking any one will come 
to-day, Cynthia? There’s nine months left, you 
know.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Cynthia, “but it won’t 
hurt. She might come to-day.”” Her voice was 
full of confidence. 

“Well, I guess I don’t care about playing, 
either,” said Mary Ann. “I'll go, too.’ 

From that day they stood at the gate and 
watched regularly through their playtime. The 
coldest weather could not daunt them nor chill 
their quiet patience. Only on rainy days, when 
they were kept in the play-room, Cynthia 
fretted; the play-room was at the back of the 
building, and she could not see the street from 
its windows. 





| Cynthia. But August passed to the very last | 





But the weeks slipped by until it was high 


summer ; in a month Cynthia would be fourteen | some one. And to think I should find Cynthia 
—and her lady had not come. waiting for me!’ 

She began to grow cross and unreasonable, The plain, patient face was stirred with the 
and there was a tense, eager look in her eyes as | wonder of it, and seemed to blossom into beauty 
her hope grew dimmer and dimmer. Mary Ann | as she spoke. 
begged the matron to let her do Cynthia’s work,| ‘“‘I am sorry to tell you —” began the matron, 
and every moment of her playtime was given to | and then she stopped short in amazement. 

A girl had burst from behind the door, and 
day, and Cynthia’s lady had not come. was dashing through the room—a girl with 

They took Cynthia to the hospital that day. | swollen eyes and tear-streaked face, over which 
The doctor shook his head over her; he had had | joy had gained a mighty victory. 
such cases before. “Mary Ann!” said the matron. 

“‘We can’t do anything for them when they get| Mary Ann stopped; she looked bewildered, as 
like that,” he said. ‘She is really dying of home-| if the matron had spoken to her in a strange 
sickness. She will not suffer bodily pain; she | language. 
will just fade away.” | ‘“*Mary Ann, were you in here—and listening?” 

Mary Ann had received permission to go up to Mary Ann still looked dazed. “I don’t know, 


the door when the doctor, coming out, stopped to | erying about Cynthia—and then I heard.” 

speak to the nurse. She turned and ran down| The matron’s face softened. “I am sorry, 
Mary Ann, but you know the rules; 
bread and water for a week.” 

*“Yes’m,” said Mary Ann. “Can I 
go now, ma’am?” 

The matron nodded. Mary Ann 
walked out of the room, and then broke 
into a run through the window, and 
up the stairs to the hospital. Cynthia 
was lying there perfectly still; she did 
not move when Mary Ann came in. 
Mary Ann tiptoed awkwardly over to 
her. 

“Cynthia!” she said. 

Something in the voice stirred 
Cynthia’s languid interest; she turned 
her pale face toward Mary Ann. 

“She’s come!” cried Mary Ann, 
almost dancing in her excitement, ‘*O 
Cynthia, your lady’s come!” 

Cynthia did not say a word, but two 
pink spots flashed out in the cheeks 
and her hands stirred restlessly; her 
eyes never moved from Mary Ann’s 
face. 

The girl knelt down by the bed, and 
caught the pitiful little hands in hers. 

“Cynthia, don’t look so!” she cried. 
“Don’t you believe me? She’s come 
for you—I heard her say so. O Cynthia! 
Cynthia!” 

They had not seen the door open, 
nor heard steps, until suddenly Cynthia 
looked up into the visitor’s fave. Then 
she gave a little ery and held out her 
hands. Cynthia Anderson had found 
her home. 

Cynthia left the asylum the next day. 
She called for Mary Ann the last of all. 
“Good-by, Mary Ann,” she said, press- 
ing her face against the freckled one. 
“Dear Mary Ann, I wish you were 
going, too!” 

Mary Ann’s eyes were full of tears, 
but she smiled bravely. ‘Lor’, who’d 
want me?” she said; “but I’m awful 
glad you’re going, Cynthia.” 

The matron called her as she turned 
the long hall, crying bitterly, and searching, like | away. ‘I’m sorry about the punishment, Mary 
some hunted animal, for a place of retreat. | Ann,” she said, kindly, “but you see the rules 

A door on the left was open. It was one of | must be kept; others would not understand if I 
the reception-rooms, and the orphans never were | let you off.” 
allowed there; but Mary Ann ran in and “O Lor’ bless you!” said Mary Ann, cheerfully, 
crouched down in the darkest corner, burying | ‘I don’t mind that. I’m going now, ma’am.” 
her rough red head in her blue pinafore. For| She went to the kitchen and took her solitary 
the first time in her life she had a quarrel with | meal; her bread and water were salted with her 
fate; she felt as if she must break away and | tears, but they were as nectar and ambrosia to 
dash down the city street and find some one for | her, for Cynthia was happy. 

Cynthia. Presently she heard the matron’s| ‘To Cynthia that journey was a sort of royal 
voice. The habits of a lifetime asserted them-| progress, and the brown cottage a veritable 
selves, even through her grief. She gave a palace. For days she was too weak to do any- 
quick glance around, and then slipped silently | thing but lie on the lounge, and smile contentedly 
behind the door to wait until the matron had | at everything. The lounge was an old carpet- 
passed. | covered one, with a crocheted tidy. Cynthia 

“Please wait here, Miss Trent,” said the! thought the tidy was beautiful, and Miss Barbara 
matron’s calm voice, “while I look at the books.”’ | promised to show her how to make one when she 
She went to the desk and began consulting the | was well. 
records; the visitor waited, looking around her| Cynthia thought she would make a tidy for 
with observant eyes. Something told you that | Mary Ann, and send it to her with a long letter 
this woman’s life plans had been folded away | as soon as she was better, and she was growing 
until they had become old-fashioned, like her | better so fast. 
garments, and that this was the first assertion of | She was out in the garden one afternoon when 
her freedom. The excitement of an unwonted | Miss Barbara knocked on the window. 
journey was plainly upon her. | It’s ’most dark, Cynthia,” she said, ‘‘and it’s 

“Yes,” said the matron, turning around, ‘“‘she | getting damp. I guess you’d better put your rake 
came eight years ago. ‘Cynthia Anderson; no| away and come in, now. Be sure to wipe your 
relatives.’ We could never find out anything | feet.” 
about her. May I ask if you are a relative?” “Yes’m,” said Cynthia. 

The visitor’s face flushed indignantly. “A She put her rake away and wiped her feet 
relative, and leave the child here all these years? | carefully on the kitchen mat, then went into 
No, I knew her mother; she and I used to sit | the sitting-room. It was unlighted except by a 
together at school. Then she married and went | faint glow from the little air-tight stove. She 
away, and I lost sight of her nine years ago. I | drew a hassock before it, and sat down with the 
wrote, but Cynthia never was a great hand at | light full on ‘her happy, serious face. 
answering, and my mother being an invalid, my | Miss Barbara?” she said. 
hands were full. When she died this summer, “What say?” 
the house seemed so lonely that I had to get| “I’m so glad I’mhere! I don’t believe I could 
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live anywhere else, now. Mary Ann was right, 
wasn’t she?” 

‘“‘What did Mary Ann say?” 

‘‘Why, she said thirteen was a girl’s year for 
leaving the asylum, and she knew somebody 
would come for me then.” 

‘I'd like to know how she knew that!” 

“I don’t know,” said Cynthia, innocently. 
“But she said so, and we watched every day, and 
then when nobody came, I got sick and wanted 
to die.’’ 

“That was a real wicked wish,” said Miss 
Barbara. She tried to make her voice stern, but 
it trembled a little. 

““Yes’m,” said Cynthia, “but you see I thought 
nobody was ever coming. I was fourteen then, 
you know.” 

*T don’t know any such thing, Cynthia 
Anderson,” said Miss Barbara. ‘“‘You’re no 
more fourteen than I am. I’ve got a letter your 
mother wrote me when you were six weeks old. 
You were thirteen in August.” 

Cynthia looked bewildered. 
thirteen ?”’ she asked. 

“That’s all you are.” 

“But then—why, Miss Barbara, I’ve got to 
live thirteen all over again !”’ 

“Well, I guess some of the rest of us would 
be glad to have your chance,” said Miss Barbara. 
“If I was you, Cynthia Anderson, I’d think real 
hard and see if there wasn’t something I wanted 
changed.” 

Cynthia’s face grew sober. “I guess—I don’t 
need to think,’ she said, ‘I was real cross to 
Mary Ann, and she was so good to 
me! She did lots of things for me.’’ 

“Cynthia,’”’ said Miss Barbara, 

“if I hadn’t found you, I was 
going to take some other girl 
home with me—the one that 
deserved it most. Who would 
it have been ?” 

“Oh,” said Cynthia, quickly, 
“Mary Ann!” 

She sat quite still for a few 
minutes, then suddenly she 
jumped up and ran over to 
Miss Barbara, and buried her 
face in the long, white apron. 

Her whole body was shaken 
with sobs. 

“Cynthia,” cried Miss Bar- 
bara, alarmed, ‘“‘what is the 
matter ?” 

Cynthia tried to speak, but 
only sobbed the harder. 

“Cynthia!” said Miss Bar- 
bara, sternly, ‘“‘stop your 
erying, and tell me this minute 
what ails you.” 

Cynthia lifted her face; it 
looked like some rain-drenched 
blossom, the pretty color all 
gone. 

“QO Miss Barbara!” she 
cried, “‘I can be thirteen all 
over again, but I was so cross 
to Mary Ann, and I ean’t take 
it back, and—and—” 

“Well, what?” 

Cynthia drew a long breath. 

It seemed as if every word cut her like a knife, | 
but she did not flinch, she must make up to 
Mary Ann. 


“Am I only 


“Tf it hadn’t been for me Mary Ann could | 


have come, and she’s good and ought to. I 
think I ought to go back, Miss Barbara, and be 
thirteen over again, and let Mary Ann come 
here.” 

Miss Barbara did not move, she spoke slowly 
as if deliberating. 

“Well, maybe that does seem the right thing, 
seeing she was so good. Would you be willing 
to go back to the asylum to-morrow ?” 

Cynthia’s voice had a shamed, sorrowful tone 
in it. “Miss Barbara,” she said, earnestly, ‘I 
can’t make myself feel as if I was willing, but I 
know I am. I'd feel mean not to. I'll go back 
to-morrow.” 

Miss Barbara drew her down suddenly into 
her arms, and kissed the little, round face. 

“There!” she said, ‘‘I aint much at words, but 
you belong to me, Cynthia Anderson, and nobody 
else! Your mother’d think I wasn’t much of a 
friend if I let you go back! I guess we can fix 
Mary Ann, if you’d be willing to give up some 
dresses I was going to get you, so that we can 
make her some instead.” 

“O Miss Barbara!” cried Cynthia, “I’d wear 
anything.” 

“‘There’s the minister’s wife,” said Miss 
Barbara, ‘‘she wants a nurse for her children. I 
wonder if Mary Ann wouldn’t like to go there 
and try it.” 

Cynthia drew a long breath of delight. 
Ann just loves children,” she cried. 
Barbara, I’m happy all through!” 

And so it was that Mary Ann, to her own 
boundless amazement and delight, found a new 
and happy home. In a week she was the inti- 
mate friend of every child in the village, and 
adored by the minister’s babies. 

Cynthia stood looking after her one day, as 
she went down the road carrying one baby and 
leading another. Every time Mary Ann looked 
back, Cynthia waved her hand. At last the bend 
of the road hid them from view, and Cynthia 
walked slowly into the house. 

She went shyly across the room, and stood 


*“Mary 
“O Miss 
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the comb through the child’s pale yellow hair, | | You said you would, and I picked up every nail. 


behind Miss Barbara’s chair, slipping one arm | 
about her neck. 

‘‘Well?”” said Miss Barbara. 

“OQ Miss Barbara, I’m so glad of my extra 
year!” MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


Knowledge dwells 
In minds replete with thoughts of omer | men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their o 
” Comper. 


2 @oe 


Si Dutton’s Sunday Suit. 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 

“6 ELLO, Si! Are you going to the picnic?” 
H “T don’t know, Vic. Are you?” 

“T reckon! Pa says I can if I get 

done hoeing corn. Got to hurry home 

now and start to work. I wish you could go, Si! 

Oh, come on!” 
“T wish I could, but ma’s cross to-day because 
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holding it close to her near-sighted eyes. | I think you’re mean, Si!” 

The chickens scratched noisily in the dust “Go on to the house and let me alone, Mat! I 
under the stunted locust-trees. A dish-towel or | don’t feel like fooling,’’ he exclaimed, impatiently. 
two hung on the currant-bushes, and a series of | Mattie climbed down and went slowly up the 
coops, made of inverted barrels, broken chairs | path between the jimson weeds, still murmuring. 
covered with old carpet, soap-boxes and a bucket,| When’ Si had finished milking he played his 
varied the scenery in the narrow back-yard. On | last card in the elaborate use of soap and water 
either side a loose rail-fence kept out the high- and roller-towel on the back porch, and the 
roads, which met in a point at the toll-gate. | unusual sleekness he imparted to his stiff yellow 

Si took up his axe and went briskly to work. | hair. In spite, however, of these efforts, supper 
A new idea inspired him. was almost over before any reward came. Mrs. 

“T want you to quit fooling with Vie Lindsay. Dutton disposed of a knifeful of hominy and 
He’s a no-account, good-for-nothing boy,” said | looked meditatively at the lamp, with its circle of 
his mother in sharp tones. She was brushing fluttering moths and June-bugs. 

Mattie’s hair back so painfully smooth that tears | “Now to-morrow,” she said slowly, “to-morrow’s 
stood in the child’s eyes. ‘that picnic you've been fussing about, aint it, 
Si?” 





I forgot to lock the hen-house door and some 





“QUIT RATTLING THOSE PAILS.” 


one stole half a dozen frying chickens last night. | 
She’s mad, I tell you!” 

“Oh well, you keep teasing, and if that don’t | 
work, act low-spirited and sad. That’ll fetch | 


| her.” 


“No, it won’t. You don’t know her.” 

Si swung his bare feet over the edge of the 
toll-gate porch disconsolately. Vic munched an 
apple as he sat sidewiseon a bag of meal, thrown 
over the mule’s back. 

“Anyhow,” Si went on, “I can’t look like 
anything if I do go. Miss Masters said for all 
the boys to be sure and look nice, but ma says I 
sha’n’t so much as peek at my Sunday suit, even 
if it is a Sunday-school picnic. Just as if I 
didn’t gather every hickory-nut and walnut that 
paid for those clothes, down at Todhunter’s!” 

“Wear ’em anyhow, Si. Hide ’em outside 
and sneak out and get in ’em. She'll never 
know.” 

A noise in the small toll-gate cottage startled 
the schemers. Vic straightened up, gave his 
“galluses”’ a jerk over his cottonade shirt, and 
aimed his apple-core at a wandering pig. Si 
sprang up and caught the toll-rope, hauling down 
the pole. 

“Well, I reckon I’ll be going on. Get up, 
Nance! You try it, Si. She’ll come round. 
Whew! Aint this sun hot!” And Vie jogged 
away down the pike, whistling. 

Si stood looking after him, his hands in his 
pockets, a frown on his round, freckled face. 

“Seems like Vic Lindsay can do ’most as he 
pleases and I can’t do anything,” he said, sul- 
lenly, to himself. ‘Aint he keen, though!” 
And Si smiled, reflectively. 

“Si! You Si!’ called a shrill voice from the 
back yard. “Come along and finish chopping 
this wood. Fine notions Sunday school’s putting 
in your head, if you can’t tend to your business 
and mind your mother. Hurry up now and get 
to cutting!” 

Si obeyed. His mother, who sat on the kitchen 
door-step combing his little sister Mattie’s hair, 
was a tall, gaunt woman in an indigo calico gown, 
with many needles and pins sticking in the bib of 
her faded gingham apron. Mattie, a mite of eight, 








sat meekly before her while her mother jerked 


‘**Aint that just a leetle too tight, ma?” Mattie | 


suggested, mildly. 

“Tight! No, it aint a mite too tight. 
you'll be curling it next. 
up the pole. I hear some one coming.” 


I reckon | 
Run along now and let | and had to dive for it. 


“Yes’m,”’ answered Si, with such promptness 
that he dropped his biscuit, butter side down, 


“Well,” went on Mrs. Dutton, absently stirring 


Mattie obediently departed, her hair in two | her strong coffee with her fork, “‘Well, I was 


hard, tight braids tied with shoe-strings. She | 
was a pale slip of a child, with wide blue eyes 
and a high forehead whose radiance bore witness 





just thinking that I want you to go after those 
sides of bacon at Cousin Jeremiah’s.” 
She stopped and sipped her coffee. Si’s face 


to her mother’s vigorous serub- | fell, and Mattie paused in her rapid eating of 
bread and molasses. 


bing. 


After Mattie had received | 


“T reckon it’ll be a right good chance for you 


the coppers for the toll in her | to go to that pienic and get those sides of bacon. 


a family -of corn-cob dolls 
needed her attention. 
Meanwhile, Si chopped on, 


received twenty-five cents. 


the long seam. 


Si, presently. 


Lindsay,” was the discourag- 
ing response. 


S’pose I hoe in the garden a spell this 





working - shirts, for each of | 
which, when completed, she will be a right good chance to get the bacon.” 


small hand, and the passing Cousin Jeremiah lives close to the meeting-house, 
sewing-machine agent had | where the Drennon pike branches off. You can 
gone on his hopeful way, she | start home a little early and get the bacon, and 
retired to a fence corner, where | then meet the wagons. 


There’s an old sack up 
in the loft you can take down to fetch the meat 
home in. It’s full of feathers now, but you can 
shake them into that barrel where the rags 


and his mother seamed cotton were.”’ 


“All right!” said Si, cheerfully. “I guess it 


| | As he spoke, visions of the greasy sack of meat, 


The work was pinned to her | added to his already unsatisfactory attire, filled 
knee and her large brass | | him with a silent wrath, but he knew that the 
thimble travelled rapidly up | most prudent course was acquiescence. 


“And I want you to understand, once for all, 


“Ma, after I get this wood | Si Dutton,’’ his mother continued, scraping a 
done, hadn’t I better mend |. plate, ‘‘those Sunday clothes of yours aint going 
that hole in the fence where | a step to the picnic. 
the pigs get through?” asked | up with briers and spotted with grease and 


I won’t have them all torn 


| mud.” 


“IT reckon you had, if you | 
can spare the time from Vic | 


“Well, I guess I earned them,” began Si. 
‘“That aint here nor there! Those clothes or 
you are going to stay athome. The two of you 


| aint going, I know.” 


“T feel just like working, ma. | 


evening. Cabbage looks mighty poor.” | 


“Poor! I’ve been telling you and Mat you 


wouldn’t have anything but pork and corn-bread | 
if you don’t ’tend to the garden ; but it don’t seem laugh. 


to make any difference. Just set ’round like rich | 
folks!” 


“*Yes’m,” answered Si, meekly, gathering up 
the knives and forks. 

Mattie leaned over the table, watching the 
moths around the lamp. ‘‘Won’t the boys 
holler!” she exclaimed, with her shrill little 


Si’s palms burned to box her ears, but instead 
he got the dish-pan and the hot water. He could 


Si worked on in silence, and by dinner-time | well afford to hold his tongue, fer an undutiful 


every log was cut and piled by the kitchen-door. 
At dinner he affected loss of appetite, and after a 
few moments went to look for the tool-box with 
such a show of zeal that a basket of shingle- 
nails fell off an upper shelf and poured over 
his head and shoulders. Muttie came to the 
rescue and was so useful that he rashly promised 
her all the extra candy and chewing gum from 
the pienic. 

When the fence was mended, he took pains to 
pass frequently by the front porch, where his 
mother sat sewing. She paid no attention, how- 
ever, and Si took a heavy heart out among the 
cabbage-plants. 

“What makes her so cross, anyhow?’ he 
muttered to himself, chopping fiercely at the 
weeds. Where was the harm in a Sunday-school 
picnic? Free wagons, free lunches, free lemon- 
ade, and a whole day for pleasuring! It was a 
chance in a thousand. 

In all the fourteen years of his narrow exist- 
ence, Si had never longed so fora pleasure as he 
longed now. Visions of watermelon, of caramel- 
cake, of sandwiches beset his soul; and deep 
down in his heart lurked the possibility of a swim 
in Drennon Creek. 

However, glorious as the anticipation was, it 
was instantly clouded as he imagined himself 
among the boys and girls in his daiiy costume of 
cottonade shirt and trousers and tattered straw 
hat. Angry tears hid the weeds as he pictured 
the “store clothes” the other boys would wear. 
Now he had earned “store clothes” for himself, 
by hard labor. They were his, he said to 
himself. He would wear them —that was 
settled ! 

The weeds were settled, too, and Si felt a wild 
desire to leap the fence and make for the woods, 
to rest and enjoy life. But his mother’s chair 
creaked on the porch, her black-and-white sun- 
bonnet hanging on the back. He put away the 
hoe with elaborate care and gathered his buckets 
noisily together, for it was milking-time. 

Mrs. Dutton came to the back door, broom in 
hand, and shooed the chickens off the steps. 

‘‘Law me, Si! You make enough noise for a 
bee-swarming. Quit rattling those pails.” 

Si’s heart sank in his dusty boots and stayed 
there all during milking. No picnic for him, 
that was sure! She was set against it. 

Mattie came down and climbed sociably on the 


fence. ‘Don’t you forget those gum-drops, Si!’’ 
she said. ‘You promised, now, Si!” 
“Pshaw! She aint going to let me go. No 


use counting on tolu or gum-drops, or anything!” 
““You’ve got to give ’°em to me, anyhow, Si. 





| scheme was beginning to take shape in his mind. 


Vie’s advice had not been given in vain. 

He would hide his Sunday clothes in the bacon 
sack, convey them to a deserted cabin a quarter 
of a mile down the pike, dress there and let the 
wagons pick him up. Fortunately, there was a 
batch of finished shirts to be taken home next 
morning. They would make an excellent excuse 
for an early start. 

“T’ll tell you what, ma,” he called out to his 
mother, who sat in the front room reading last 
week’s paper, “I might as well do all I can 
to-morrow. I'll start a little early, walking, and 
carry those shirts over to Jenkins’s for you.” 

“So you can,” she replied, almost affably. 
“And as soon as those dishes are done, you 
might run up in the loft and shake the feathers 
out of that sack. It’ll save time in the morning.” 

Si’s heart bounded. By good luck he broke 
none of the dishes, but it was not his fault that 
they escaped, in his excitement. At last every- 
thing was finished; table set, kettle filled, coffee 
ground and the floor swept. Then he betook 
himself to the loft—a large attic room next his 
own small sleeping apartment. 

When the feathers were shaken out he took 
the sack into his own room and put into it, with 
the greatest care, his entire Sunday costume— 
shoes, socks, suit and necktie. His best hat he 
counted upon wearing openly, for his every-day 
one had excited even his mother’s condemnation. 
This done, he rolled up the sack as carelessly as 
possible, put it under his arm, stuck his hands in 
his pockets and ran down-stairs whistling gayly. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Dutton was near-sighted, so he 
had little to fear. 

Mattie lay on the floor asleep, and her mother 
started out of a cat-nap with a jerk as Si 
entered. 

“T’ll just step out and see if things are shut up 
for the night,” he remarked, indifferently. 

“Certain that’s the right sack?” she inquired. 
‘**Hold it out and let me see.” 

Si turned pale and cold. “Law, ma! The 
feathers are all sticking to it. I was going to 
shake it outside. ’Taint worth while making a 
litter in here.” 

“Well, I'll be bound you’re going to be sick, 
Si Dutton, you’re getting so careful! Go on and 
shake them.”’ 

Si waited for no second invitation, and once 
outside, made a bee-line for the cabin. It was 4 
dark, close night, illuminated occasionally b) 
white flashes of heat lightning. However, b) 


dint of much feeling and groping, he hid his 
precious clothes in one corner of the shanty. 
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under a pile of boards, where he felt quite assured 
of their safety. 

Then he gave the bacon sack the promised 
shaking, to ease his conscience and dispose of 
any clinging feathers, and started homeward 
with it in high good humor. This was somewhat 
cooled when a big drop of rain struck his cheek, 
and then another and another until, by the time 
he had made his rounds of stable and chicken- 
house, a heavy shower was falling. 

When he entered the house his mother sat in 
her stocking feet, unpinning her grizzled hair. 
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if it was not a beautiful mass of woven threads, 
so delicate as hardly to be visible at first glance, 
she was made to rip it all out and begin again 
from the very beginning. 

After she was able to pass. examinations in all 
these things she proudly began to learn herring- 
| boning, brier-stitching, hemstitching, smocking 
‘and embroidery, and was given a little tatting- 
'needle and taught to make beautiful lace-like 
| edging for her petticoats, which would wear as 
| long as the stuff itself. When she had learned 
her sampler, and knew how to make every letter 
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| carefully away in her head some useful bit of 


knowledge. 
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April was the time for cutting great baskets 
full of damask roses, half of which were kept for 


Before she was fifteen she had learned fifty-| pot-pourri, to fill the tall Chinese jars in the 


seven different ways of preserving fruits. 


Great- 


parlor, and the other half distilled into single, 


grandmother was not content with merely boiling | double and triple rose-water. 


fruits in sugar, after the modern fashion. She 


soaked them in lime-water to make them green 
and transparent, and she soaked them in salt 
water to make them firm and crisp; she let them 
lie in warm syrup to sweeten them, and after 
much manipulation her figs and her strawberries, 
her apricots and pears were more beautiful and 


There was also the “Cordial of Perfection,” 
which required many various flowers, herbs and 
fruits in compounding, and had to be distilled 
and redistilled for three separate summers— 
always adding new flowers and spices and herbs 
—before it was ready for use. <A teaspoonful of 
that cordial would bring the color back to the 


“There’s the sack, ma,” he said, shaking it|in the alphabet upon it, as well as the nine palatable than the masterpieces of French con- | palest cheeks, and warm the body from tips of 


out. “It’s all clean. Not a feather in it.’’ 

She yawned audibly. “I don’t reckon you’ll 
need it to-morrow, after all,” she replied. 
“Sounds like this rain’s come to stay a spell.” 


numbers, she marked all her underclothes with 
that ease which only a knowledge of cross-stitch, | 
learned on the sampler, can give. 


fectioners. 
It was one of the proudest days of grand- 


fingers to tips of toes. 
| It was in the distillery that grandmother learned 


| mother’s life when she held up to the light her | to make toilet soaps that turned into lather as soft 
After this, great-grandmother, who was hard | first jar of jelly, made without help from any one, | as velvet. 


Out behind the kitchen was the shed 


“It'll be a pity about the bacon,” Si answered, | to please and not given to much praise, remarked | and saw that its clear, ruby tint was unmarred by | and the great kettles where the soap-boiling was 


“but [ll bet it’ll let up between now and | to great-grandfather in grandmother’s hearing, | the smallest speck, or the faintest shadow of a | done twice a year. 


morning.” 

She laughed. 
bacon all of a sudden! 
chicken any day, hadn't you? 
bed.’’ 

Si made no answer, but climbed to his little 
attic room and listened dismally to the thumping 
of the rain on the shingles until he fell asleep. 

FRANCES NEWTON SYMMES. 


“You’re caring a heap about 
Rather have it than 
Go along to 


ys 
> 





IN MID-AUTUMN. 


Yet on the wall the plum neem dark and mellow, 

On orchard paths red apples patter down, 

The chestnut in the dank wood gathers brown, 

And on the hill the stooks gleam golden-yellow. 
Sir Noel Paton. 
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How Grandmother was Educated. 





z 'T was great-grandmother—a_ stern, 
handsome lady in a large muslin 
cap—who undertook the task of 
educating her, and as great-grand- 
mother’s ways were those of her 
neighbors, it is very likely that 
most other grandmothers were 
brought up in the same fashion. 

It was very unlike the education 
given to girls to-day, but perhaps it was quite as 
good a one, after all, though books played such 
a small part in it. Geography she knew very 
little of. She knew the world was round, that it 
circled about the sun, and that it was divided 
into five continents and some islands, but as to 
gulf streams, and zones of storms, and how 
Hungary was bounded, she hadn’t the faintest 
glimmering of an idea. 

“Of what use is it to a girl to know about zones 
of storms ?” great-grandmother would have asked, 
secornfully. She had gone once through a univer- 
sal history, and got out of it a rather vague general 
idea of what had happened, but she knew the 
history of America well, because great-grand father 
and his father before him had helped to make that 
history and could tell her all about it in the most 
interesting way. 

But as for philosophy, geology, chemistry and 
botany, she never troubled about them at all. She 
could read aloud beautifully; she wrote a clear, 
delicate hand, and she knew pages of Shake- 
speare, Milton, Spenser and Dryden by heart. 

Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that her 
childhood was passed in idleness. Apparently, 
great-grandmother knew everything, and her 
little daughter was kept extremely busy learning 
all she had to teach. She would have thought a 
little girl who had not a command of the whole 
art of needlework a very ignorant little girl 
indeed, though she knew more books than grand- 
mother had ever heard of. 

Instead of providing her pocket-handkerchiefs 
out of the shop, grandmother was given a piece 
of delicate, transparent cambric ; three slits were 
made in one way of the cloth, and four in another. 
From these slits grandmother ‘‘pulled threads’’ 
across the whole piece, which divided it into 
twelve little squares. These were cut out, and 
hems, carefully measured with a bit of cardboard, 
were turned down all round. Then the hemming 
lesson began. 

No knots were allowed in her thread; she was 
taught to take two neat little stitches to start off 
with, and then tuck in the loose end. Great- 
grandmother said only lazy people began with a 
knot. And these handkerchiefs only came out 
of the silk work-bag—which hung on the inside 
knob of the piece-closet door—when grandmother 
was good. If she had been naughty she was 
made to take her hemming lesson upon dull, ugly 
dusters; stiff, prickly kitchen towels; or heavy 
linen sheets. 

Later, when her little fingers had grown more 
skilful, she could hem the muslin ruffles for 
great-grandmother’s caps so beautifully that you 
could hardly see the stitches at all. Then came 
instruction in running seams, back-stitching, 
felling, overhanding, cording, gathering, stroking, 
binding and blind-stitching. 

When she was quite perfect in these she was 
allowed to go on into the higher courses, such as 
button-hole-making — not the common sort of 
button-holes one sees in the ready-made garments 
of to-day, but beautifully rounded at the outer 
end, such as were made by old-fashioned tailors. 

Grandmother’s darns, too, were real works of 
art; when she tore a three-cornered rent in her 
frock, while playing prisoner’s base with the 
boys, she was made to sit down and darn it, and 


| that “though boasting ill became her sex, she | 
| thanked heaven that her daughter was as good a | 


cloud. 
Great-grandmother taught her how to make 


sarrels of brown soft-soap 
were made for scrubbing and pot-washing. The 
rest was boiled until it was white, hardened with 


needlewoman as ever she saw, and that she knew | coffee and beef-tea as clear and strong as wine; | salt and cut into squares for the laundry ; but the 
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toilet-soap was made in the distillery, tinted with 
cochineal, perfumed with rose-water and poured 
into round, ball-shaped molds. 

She learned to be a very fair doctor, too, did 
grandmother. She knew the best way to treat 
sprains, burns, bruises and cuts; and in severe 
wounds she knew by the blood that flowed 
whether it came from an artery or a vein, and 
what to do in each case to stop the bleeding. 

She could draw the poison out-of a snake-bite 
with hot poultices of cockle-bur leaves, and out 
of spider-bites with plasters of cooking soda. 
She could ease the pain of burns and cuts with 
the smoke of scorching sugar, and though she 
had not studied botany, knew the herbs that 
helped fevers, nausea, cramps and colds. 

In short, there is not a girl who comes from 
college nowadays who knows half the useful 
things that grandmother did when her education 
was finished, and great-grandmother had made 
her what she was herself—a God-fearing, accom- 
plished gentlewoman, who could do with her 
hands every single thing she knew with her head. 

ELIZABETH BISLAND. 
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Assaulted by Tramps. 


> %, OME, come, Luke, it’s high time 
Y, ae) you were getting out of that. It’s 
Aa rR *most five o’clock, and the cows 
are waiting to be milked, and 
the pigs are squealing for their 
&S 4s breakfast! I aint a-going to have 
ye laying abed till noon! Do 
you hear? Get right up, now!” 

These words, with little variation, came harsh 
and shrill to Luke Dewey’s ear every morning. 
They were called out by Farmer Haight in his 
high-pitched, irritating voice, and were unpleasant 
words for a sleepy, overworked boy to hear. 

“Yes, yes,” Luke answered, invariably. ‘I’m 
coming !” 

A few minutes later he came down-stairs, and 
going into the back yard, washed himself at the 
well in a rusty and battered old tin pan by the 


of nothing that could be done with a needle which | to compound calf’s-foot jelly that looked like a | side of which, on a wooden bench, there was a 


Lavinia could not do and do well.” 


flawless topaz. She learned that whites of eggs 


| saucer of soft-soap. Sometimes he had a towel, 


Upon which, grandmother said in a very proper | must be beaten until they grained and slipped | but more often he was obliged to dry his face and 
and pretty manner, that what skill she had she | smoothly from the whisk, if the cake was to | hands on his shirt-sleeves. 


owed to the kind instruction of her dear and | be light; that whipped cream must never be | 
whipped in more than one direction, and was | 


honored mother; and great-grandfather patted 
her on the head and said she was a good little | 
maid, and gave her a gold-piece all for herself, | 
and grandmother was as happy as possible. 

Knitting was another one of grandmother’s 
studies. Not just plain woollen stockings, or 
mufflers, but whole petticoats, mittens, and large | 
bedspreads of cotton yarn, done in beautiful | 
patterns and heavily fringed all about the edges. 
With fine steel needles she knew how to make | 
the thinnest and finest silk stockings for great- | 
grandfather to wear with his pumps, and also | 
beautiful white cotton open-work stockings for 
herself. 

She did not spend a great deal of time over | 
books. After she had practised “‘pothooks and 
hangers” in her copy-books until she knew how | 
to make the most delicate hair strokes upward, 
and firm, black strokes downward, she did her | 
writing lessons by the practical copying out of | 
recipes into great-grandmother’s big recipe-book ; | 
in letters to her aunts and uncles, and writing 
out her duty toward God, and her duty toward 
her neighbor, the collects and the hymns,—all of | 
which she was required to learn by heart when 
finished,—so that at one and the same time she 
was learning writing, spelling, punctuation, com- 
position and religious truths, was practising her 
powers of memory and making herself useful. 
For great-grandmother did not hesitate to make 
her write and rewrite, until whatever she was 
engaged upon was quite perfect. 

Beside a little history and geography, and 
enough arithmetic to enable her to help great- 
grandmother reckon up the housekeeping books, 
she did not study much, but for an hour a day 
she read aloud from what were considered ‘‘im- 
proving books,’ and so gathered a great deal of 
information as well as a very careful training in 
accent and intonation. This, with some French 
and harpsichord lessons from the old gentleman 
who tutored her brothers, was the extent of what 
to-day would be called her studies. But it must | 
never be imagined that she was not learning all | 








best when frothed with little peach-tree twigs, 
which gave it a delicious flavor; and she learned 
how to make a different dessert for every day in 
the year. 

There were lessons in the dairy as well as in 
the kitchen; lessons in the making of clotted 
cream, curds and cream-cheeses and wine-whey ; 
lessons in the whole art of butter-making—just 
the point at which cream should be churned ; how 
to make it “come” when it obstinately frothed 
instead of turning into butter, and how to “gather” 
and “‘wash-down,”’ and to work it in such a way 
that it should be yellow as gold and taste of 
daisies and new-mown hay. 

Grandmother even had lessons in milking, so 
that she knew quite well the proper way to make 
cows pay for their keep, and could instruct a 
stupid milkman by practical example. 

But the place and the lessons she loved best of 
all were the distillery and its secrets—as explained 
by great-grandmother, who was famous the 
country round for her strong fruit cordials, so 
good in sickness, her elderberry, orange and 
blackberry wine, and her essences, fragrant 
vinegars, salves and cerates. 


The distillery stood a little detached from the | 


house, with a brick floor, a tall brick oven, and 
shelves and tables covered with bowls, bottles, 
glass tubes and crook-necked glass retorts: and 
though grandmother had never opened a book on 
chemistry she had a large practical knowledge 
that no book alone could give. 

Nothing could be pleasanter, grandmother 
thought, than gathering orange-flowers of a mild 
March morning. A sheet was spread under the 
trees, and the boughs gently shaken, so that the 
white, honey-sweet petals fluttered down in a 
whispering perfumed rain all over her shoulders 
and hair and into the sheet. ‘Then the big glass 
bowls had a layer of clean straw at the bottoms, 
and the orange-flowers were laid upon it to soak, 
until ready for the retorts. ‘That strong, sweet- 
smelling orange-flower water was good for fevers 


“ That don’t hurt either you or your shirt,” 
said Mrs. Haight in answer to Luke’s request 
for a towel. 

After this simple toilet Luke milked eight 
cows, fed half a dozen horses and a great pen- 
ful of squealing, ravenous pigs. Then, to “kill 
time,” as Mr. Haight jocosely said, he would 
chop wood until Mrs. Haight called him to 
breakfast. This repast always consisted of hot 
biscuits reeking with soda, fat bacon and strong 
coffee. The coffee was served without sugar, 
because sugar ‘‘cost money,’”’ and without cream 
because cream could be ‘‘turned into money.” 

Farmer Haight thought that it was a great 
waste of time to spend more than ten minutes at 
breakfast. At the end of this time he would say: 

“Come, come, now, boy! you want to be 
|moving. We've got too much to do to sit at the 
table eating all day ; and it’s unhealthy to eat too 
much. Let’s get right to work.” 

Then would begin a day of hard, unceasing 
toil in the field—a day of labor that did not end 
until it was too dark to work, a day unrewarded 
| by a word of appreciation or encouragement. 

Sometimes, when Luke had done his best his 
reward would be a growl of dissatisfaction from 
| Farmer Haight. 

“Boys,” he would say, “‘are no account nowa- 
days. The best of ’em don’t earn their salt. 
When J was a boy it was different. Boys had 
to work then, but all boys think of now is an 
| easy time.” 
| Luke crept to bed every night so tired that he 
could hardly climb the narrow stairs leading to 
his hot, close little room over the kitchen. 

But easy times were unknown to Luke. He 
had been an orphan since his tenth year, and he 
was now fifteen. An uncle, who had no special 
interest in him, was Luke’s guardian, and had 
made him support himself ever since his twelfth 
year. He was now bound out to Farmer Haight 
| for two years. This was the second year of his 
| term of service. , 

‘And it will be my last,” Luke said desper- 
ately one burning August day. Growing faint 
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the while; not a day passed that she did not store | and would cure “‘nerves’’ and sleeplessness. |at his hard work in the sun, Luke had sunk 
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down, half-dazed, into the slight shade of the | 
ten-rail fence. Farmer Haight, finding him there, 
had burst into a torrent of abuse and ordered him 
to go to work weeding the onions. 

Mrs. Haight, when informed of this piece of 
‘pure shiftlessness” on Luke’s part, suggested 
that he be sent to bed without his supper. 
“Boys who won’t work,” said she, ‘“‘hadn’t 
ought to eat.” 

Now she applied this theory to men also, as 
the tramping fraternity had reason to know. 
The tramps had their breath taken away by the 
violence of her wrath when they applied at the 
house for food or lodging. 

She was a large, strong and fearless woman. 
Not seldom she would seize a tramp by the 
shoulders and put him outside of her dooryard 
before he could recover from his amazement at 
her sudden onslaught. 

When Luke went to supper on the day after 
he had committed the sin of resting by the fence, 
he found Mrs. Haight in a state of great indigna- 
tion at the number of tramps who had called for 
food that day. 

“There’s been a dozen of ’em if there’s been 
one,” she said at the supper-table. ‘‘Trifling, 
shiftless varmints! They kep’ a-comin’, one 
after the other, till I was mad enough to scald 
the next one that showed his face. That’s the 
nuisance of having the house so nigh the big 
road, Joel Haight. I wanted you to build it 
back farther, for that very reason.” 

“Well, well, Jane,” Mr. Haight replied, 
‘‘what difference does it make, so long as you don’t 
give ‘em anything? And I reckon you don’t, 
do ye?” 

“That I don’t, and you know it without 
wasting your breath asking. Catch me feeding 
a tramp! I work for my own eating, and they 
will, too, or they’ll starve, as far as I’m 
concerned.” 

At that moment a grimy, unshaven face 
appeared at an open window of the dining- 
room. 

“Please, ma’am,” said the man in the whining 
tone of his class, ‘‘would you oblige a poor man 
with a little something to eat? I aint been able 
to git no work, an’ I’m just out o’ the hospital, 
an’—” 

“Out of the county jail, I guess you mean!” 
interrupted Mrs. Haight, wrathfully. ‘“There’s 
been about forty of your tribe here to-day, and 
nine-tenths of ’em are ‘just out of the hospital,’ 
and every one of ’em ought to be in jail, and you, 
too!’’ 

“You don’t say so?” said the tramp, sneer- 
ingly. But he made a hurried retreat as Mrs. 
Haight, rising hastily from the table, started 
toward the window. 

“IT knew he’d run,” said she as she returned 
to her place. ‘These tramps are as cowardly as 
they are lazy.” 

After supper Mr. Haight said to Luke, “I’m 
going over to the Jack Oak schoolhouse to that 
meeting of the farmers to decide about building a 
bridge over Cinnamon Creek. I want you to go 
with me as far as Joe Hadley’s and fetch home 
that cow I bought of him this afternoon. She’s 
gentle, and she’ll lead without a bit of trouble. 
I’m coming home round by the river road or I’d 
fetch her myself.” 

A few minutes later, just after sunset, -Mr. 
Haight took Luke with him in the spring wagon, 
and started down the big road toward the 
Hadley farm. It was quite dark when they 
reached there. 

The cow followed Luke quietly enough when 
he started toward home with a rope tied around 
her horns. It was a dark night, but every step 
of the road was familiar to Luke. It was so 
cool and pleasant in the woods that he sauntered 
along leisurely. He was in no haste to reach 
home, and indeed he was too tired, after his hard 
day in the fields, to care to walk fast. 

When he reached the Haight pasture he let 
down the bars and turned the cow loose to make 
the acquaintance of the other cattle, whose dark 
forms could be seen as they lay here and there 
on the dewy grass, silently chewing their cuds. 
Luke envied them their idleness and freedom 
from the constant labor that made his life so hard 
and unhappy. 

There was a clear little brook running through 
the pasture. Luke sat down on its grassy bank 
for a few minutes with his bare feet thrust into 
the cool water. Then he bathed his face and 
hands and went slowly toward the house. 

He noted, as an unusual occurrence, that there 
was a light in the kitchen. Mrs. Haight usually 
finished her work before dark in the long 
summer evenings and went to bed by eight 
o'clock. 

.“*Lamps,” this thrifty lady declared, ‘‘draw the 
mosquitoes and heat up the house, and it’s a 
waste of oil to light up in the summer-time.” 

“But I suppose she has company to-night,” 
thought Luke. ‘‘Maybe Mrs. Hale or Mrs. 
Jarrod have come over for a little while.” 

With boyish curiosity he silently stepped to a | 
window and peeped in at the crack left by the | 
partly drawn curtain. 

He saw a sight so surprising that he had to | 
clap his hand over his mouth to keep from | 
crying out in amazement. 

In a chair sat Mrs. Haight, bound hand and | 
foot and gagged with half a corn-cob. Her 
eyes were wild and her face was distorted with | 
terror. 

Before the kitchen cupboard stood the tramp 
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who had appeared at the window earlier in the 


|evening. With him was a companion quite as 


big and burly and uncouth as he. They were 
cramming a dirty cloth bag with Mrs. Haight’s 
Saturday baking. 

‘An’ this aint all we’re goin’ to help ourselves 
to, old lady,” Luke heard one of them say, as he 
shook his fist toward Mrs. Haight. ‘Bein’ jest 
out o’ jail, as you were perlite enough to remark 
a little while ago, we aint none too flush o’ cash, 
an’ if there’s any money, or anything we kin 
turn into money, in this house, we’ll have it 
mighty quick. An’ as fer you—oh, we’ll fix you 
all right!” 

Probably by way of a hideous joke, he took a 
long, sharp butcher-knife as he spoke, and made 
the motion of drawing it across his throat. Mrs. 
Haight’s terror was visibly heightened. The 
tramp laughed. 

There was money in the house, as Luke knew. 
Mr. and Mrs. Haight thought it a great risk to 
put money into the bank, and they always kept 
theirs in the house until they bought more land 
with it or invested it in some other way. At this 
time there were nearly a thousand dollars in a 
chest in their bedroom. There also 
were other things of value in the same 
room, including their gold watches. 

“We aint afeard o’ bein’ caught,’ 
continued the tramp. ‘‘We saw the 
old man and the boy drive away, and 
they must ’a’ gone a good piece or they 
wouldn’t ’a’ took a team. We kin go 
through this house, bein’ professionals, 
in thirty minutes, an’ we’ll leave you 
so you can’t tell tales on us when 
we do clear out. Next time, mebbe, 
you’ll be more perlite to a strange 
gentleman as axes you for a bite to 
eat.’”’ 

Luke was a brave and manly boy, 
and all his resentment toward Mrs. 
Haight died away the moment he 
realized her painful and dangerous 
position. He thought only how he 
must act in order to prevent a great 
crime, and to save his employer’s 
property. Ina minute he was climb- 
ing a flight of back stairs to a loft 
leading from the woodshed in the rear 
of the kitchen. From this, a door 
opened into Luke’s own room. There, 
suspended from a couple of pegs in 
the wall, hung his bright-barrelled and 
well-kept rifle. It had been his 
father’s, and his uncle had allowed him 
to keep it, though everything else was 
sold. 

Luke had the instincts of a hunter; 
he could handle a gun better than 
most boys of his age. His rifle was 
always loaded and ready for use. 

Seizing the gun, he stole silently 
down the stairway to the kitchen. The 
tramps were about to step into the 
front hall, when the door at the foot 
of the back stairs opened, and Luke 
said : 

“Here, you fellows, you get right 
out of here—quick, or I’ll shoot!” 

They turned to see the shining bar- 
rel of the gun levelled at them. At 
that moment, their faces showed 
almost as much fear as poor Mrs. 
Haight’s. One of them, however, noting 
Luke’s slight form, quickly recovered himself 
and managed to exclaim: “You put down that 
gun, boy, or it’ll be the worse for you!’’ 

“It will be the worse for you if you’re not 
out of this house in half a minute,” replied Luke. 
“T’ll shoot if you take a step this way, and 
there’s a shot for each of you in this gun!’’ 

The lock clicked ominously as he spoke, and 
the two men fled without another word. Luke 
followed them to the door and discharged one 
barrel of the gun in the air above their heads. 
He heard one of the men yell with fright, and 
could hear the twigs cracking under their feet as 
they sped away through the orchard into the 
darkness. 

Untying the ropes that bound Mrs. Haight, 
and removing the gag from her mouth, he was 
amazed to have that severe and unsentimental 
lady grasp him by both hands and cry out 
hysterically : 

“O Luke! Luke! you blessed boy! Oh, I’d 
a’ been dead in a few minutes if it hadn’t been 
for you, I know I would. The villains! I was 
setting on the back doorstep cooling off before I 
went to bed, when they up and grabbed me 
before I could say Jack Robinson — the scoun- 
drels! But I—I—O Luke, I’ll never jaw you 
again, nor be mean and hateful to you in any 
way—you see if I am! You’ve saved my life 
and our money, and—Luke, I’ll give you ten 
dollars out of my own money, to do as you’ve a 
mind to with, and fit you out with a new suit 
from head to foot. And you'll have different 
treatment here after this, and Haight sha’n’t 
work you so hard—he just sha’n’t!” 

Though she was hysterical when these 
promises were made, Mrs. Haight kept every 
/one of them faithfully. She was really what 
she often declared herself to be, “‘a woman of 
her word.” 

Luke’s life became so much pleasanter, that of 
his own accord he stayed at the farm long after 
he might have gone away. 

Encouraged by kind treatment, Luke’s frank, 
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genial nature shone out more and more. The 
time came when both Mr. and Mrs. Haight felt 
that Luke had brightened and sweetened their 
childless lives. 3. iL. BH. 
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Heroes of Lake Champlain. 






the hands of the British galled 
American pride. Yet there 
seemed no help for it. Bur- 
goyne had captured the fort on 
= the fifth of July, and when he 
moved on toward Albany he left a substantial 
garrison behind. 
During the month that followed, no one dared 
say that the invasion would miss its purpose. 








“STRIKE NORTHEAST AND ROUND THAT GUNBOAT.” 


Probably in those dark days some Americans 
were willing to forget the dramatic moment when 
Ethan Allen demanded the fort’s surrender “in 
the name of the Great Jehovah and the Conti- 
nental Congress”—so little hope they had of 
lowering that red-cross flag! 

But in August, after General Stark and his 
country boys won the battle of Bennington, hope 
revived. Washington was not alone in perceiving 
the weakness of Burgoyne’s policy. The British 
commander was drawing near the heart of a 
hostile country. On all sides the patriots were 
flying to arms, and the end of the harvest would 
see almost every able-bodied man a soldier. 

Yet Burgoyne was continually reducing his 
foree—garrisoning outposts, sending off detach- 
ments to levy supplies or harass the settlements ; 
and long before his main body reached Saratoga 
the patriots began to believe that they might eut 
off the outposts and defeat the detachments, and 
finally vanquish the great general himself. 

It seemed essential to this plan that they should 
regain control of Lake Champlain and its fortifi- 
cations. In September, Colonel Brown, with 
five hundred men, undertook the exploit. He 
surprised all the British posts between the 
northern end of Lake George and the main body 
of the fortress at Ticonderoga. 

Ticonderoga itself successfully resisted — so 
successfully that there was danger of a sortie 
upon his weary and battle-wasted soldiers; and 
his only reénforcements were on the other side of 
the lake, which the British, roused to activity by 
his presence, patrolled night and day. 

It was under these circumstances that Colonel 
Brown called his men together on a certain 
September afternoon. Discipline was not so 
strict in the camp of the Continentals as in a 
modern army, and perhaps some hint of his 
purpose had already goneabroad. One Ephraim 





Webster was not sobered by the knowledge— 
if he possessed it; but others saw farther than 
their light-hearted comrade, and heard their 
commander’s words as befitted serious men. 
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“IT must communicate with General Lincoln,” 
the colonel said, when he had pictured the situa- 
tion as clearly as he could. ‘‘You know what that 
means. Two men must swim the lake. Two, 
because they may be able to help each other, and 
—because one may be captured, and the despatches 
must not fail. I shall not order any man to do 
this. Who will volunteer to risk his life for his 
country ?”” 

“T’ll go for one!” 

“Ephraim Webster. Good!” The colonel 
looked with critical approval at the stout young 
fellow who stepped from the ranks so gaily. 
“Thank you, Webster,” he added ; “‘it’s no frolic, 
I promise you. But you were at Bunker Hill; 
you know a soldier’s duty!” 

“Who'll go with Webster?” he asked, a 
moment later. ‘“‘I realize the peril, men. You 
may drown. The British may shoot you, hang 
you, perhaps. But there’s a chance of getting 
through and saving the campaign. Who volun- 
teers ?” 

A man of Webster’s age, but less strongly 
built than he, came quietly forward. 

“Richard Wallace,” the commander hailed 
him. “I knew Vermont would not 
lag behind New Hampshire! Your 
townsfolk in Thetford will be proud, 
Wallace, when they hear of their 
neighbor’s deed !” 

“Come to my tent an hour before 
sunset,” Colonel Brown ordered, as he 
dismissed the force. ‘‘Between this 
time and that, the day is yours.” 

It was doubtless a kindly impulse 
that prompted their comrades to leave 
Webster and Wallace to themselves. 
The two volunteers strolled away 
aimlessly toward the woods. Webster’s 
bold, black eyes, roving on every side, 
found material for jest and laughter 
in all the appointments of the camp. 
Wallace’s mood was almost sombre. 

“I ought to have left it to some 
one else, Ephraim,” he said, mourn- 
fully, at length. ‘I don’t know as I 
can do it.’ 

“Nonsense, Dick! Haven’t I seen 
you swim farther, just for fun?” 

“P’r’aps; but not in September— 
with the night chill on the water.” 

“You’ll be warm enough, after we 
get started. I’ve known you to feel 
just the same way before we went into 
a fight; but you didn’t run, did you? 
I aint afraid of you, Dick!” 

Nor was the officer who, at Colonel 
Brown’s order, went with them, later 
on, to advise in the choice of a route. 
While the daylight lasted, the three 
climbed a hill that commanded the 
lake. Upon Champlain, sparkling 
and dimpling in the slant sunlight, all 
seemed activity. 

The British fleet was on the alert. 
Evidently the shores on either side 
were constantly watched. At the 
moment, signals were passing between 
the flag-ship and Ticonderoga. While 
the patriots looked on they saw the 
patrol-boat threading amongst the 
larger craft, and remembered that she 
would be even more vigilant when 
darkness fell. 

“The distance across is about a mile 
at this point,’ the officer observed. “By the 
course you must take, it will be nearer two. Strike 
northeast and round that upper gunboat. Then— 
if I were you—I’d head for that point of woods. 
You'll probably find Lincoin’s camp south of the 
fort. There’ll be British, | guess, between you 
and it. Better start right for it, without waiting 
for daylight, if—if—” 

“That’s so!” laughed Webster. ‘‘The red- 
coats can see too far when the sun shines. Eh, 
Dick ?” 

Wallace made no reply. The sense of respon- 
sibility that weighs upon a thoughtful man when 
he attempts an enterprise which concerns the 
fortunes of others disposed him to silence. 

But the officer knew that one who dares a 
danger he has clearly foreseen is not likely to be 
overwhelmed by it. When they parted at the 
shore, a few hours after, he saw that there was 
no need to exhort either to be brave and bold. 

The night came on cloudily and with a late 
moon. The gentle breeze that had rippled all 
day through the tree-tops died with the sun. The 
warmth of the day seemed to vanish as quickly. 
There was an autumnal sharpness in the quiet 
air that pierced to the bone. 

“I dread cramp more’n I do the British!” 
Webster said, through chattering teeth, as he 
rolled up his clothing. 

Now that the time for action had come, Wallace 
had no more doubts. ‘“We’ll get warm in the 
water,’”’ he answered, cheerfully. 

Their friendly officer helped them to fasten 
their bundles of clothing by cords that crossed 
from the forehead to the back of the neck. Then 
he shook hands with them, silently and solemnly, 
there in the darkness, and the volunteers dropped 
into the black water in the shadow of the over- 
hanging boughs, and began the long struggle 
across the lake. 

They swam with long, steady strokes, husband- 
ing their strength. Though they kept together, 
they exchanged few words. The night was very 
still. Occasional sounds from the vessels came 
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so sharply to the swimmers that the fear of 
betraying their own presence set a seal on their 
lips. 

And Wallace was busy with his thoughts. 
Born in Nova Scotia in 1753, he had come, as a 
very young man, to Vermont, and when the 
colonies rebelled against the king had cast his lot 
with his new friends. Now under the starless 
sky his mind went back to the old home in the 
east; but the life with the loyalists seemed, 
somehow, strangely remote, when one was risking 
life in the patriots’ cause! 

Impelled by his reflections, which were merrier, 
perhaps, Webster had quickened his pace and left 
Wallace behind. The British vessels were around 
him. They showed few lights, save from the 
officers’ quarters ; and it was easy to avoid these 
beams that made infrequent pathways through 
the gloom. 

Clear of the ships, Webster delayed for his 
friend. It was unsafe to call tohim. He would 
not have waited so calmly had 
he known that at that moment 
Wallace was facing death. 
Yet so it was. 

The danger threatened from 
an unlooked-for source. <A 
sudden incautious movement 
had thrown the cord from 
Wallace’s forehead. The 
weight of the bundle of cloth- 
ing drew and tightened it 
around his throat. 

“‘As though the British had 
me at the yard-arm!” he 
muttered. 

It seemed a simple thing to 
release himself, and he smiled 
at his own grim joke as, tread- 
ing water, he put his hand to 
thé cord. The first effort 
showed him that this was no 
laughing matter. The knot 
was out of reach. The cord 
seemed momentarily to con- 
tract and slip from him as he 
strove to replace it. 

One of the smaller gunboats 
was just ahead of him. A bell 
sounded. He heard the watch 
call the hour and ery, “All’s 
well!” All well! And he was 
strangling! 

A formless shape swept 
across the darkness and his 
tortured senses were conscious 
of the gentle dip of muffled 
oars. The patrol-boat was on 
her rounds. Life was sweet. 
A few strokes would take him 
to the boat. There he would 
find help, aye, a welcome! 
The British would not harm 
him if he revealed the patriots’ plans. Yet 
when the suggestion was fairly before him, his 
conscience revolted. Better die than betray his 
country! 

There was a ringing in his ears. Sparks of 
flame shot across his field of vision. But in his 
fierce impatience at his own weak thought, he 
made a last desperate clutch at the cord—and 
lifted it. The next moment it was in place, and 
he realized that he was free to go forward. 

He made his way, with effort, to the nearest 
vessel and held himself up by her cable while he 
drew in long breaths of the cool night air. 

His strength returned, and with it came the 
consciousness that this was no safe resting-place. 
He slipped into the water and paddled away. 
Presently the faintest of whistles guided him to 
Webster. 

“All right, Dick?” Webster asked. 

“All right.” 

It was time to turn southward, and they took 
the new course, though in the impenetrable 
blackness of the night that was half a matter of 
chance. For ten minutes they held it without 
incident. Then there broke out in the fleet an 
uproar that almost persuaded them they were 
discovered. 

Shots were fired, and they heard the noise of 
boats getting away. But the lights showed that 
these were moving toward the western shore, 
whence the patriots had come; and the relief of 
that knowledge brought renewal of vigor. 

Weeks after, they learned that a deserter had 
tried to swim ashore and had drowned when 
nearly within reach of safety. And then they 
perceived that if he had left his ship but a little 
earlier the pursuit would have resulted in their 
capture. 

Ignorant as they were of such cause for thank- 
fulness, the moments dragged on. The two miles 
lengthened to almost three. The lake became a 
force to be resisted, as well as an obstacle to be 
overcome. 

But at last, for the leader, the long swim ended. 
Just as Wallace touched a bough that overhung 
the water, he heard his comrade’s voice, sounding 
faint and far away. 

“Help, Dick! I’m sinking!” 

An instant served Wallace to jump ashore, 
break off the branch, and plunge in again. A 
second, feebler cry led him to Webster; and the 
next moment saw the drowning man and his 
rescuer on dry land. 

Cramp had assailed Webster, and he was 
helpless. Wallace opened their bundles and 
rubbed him until the circulation was restored. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


When he was able to stand, they set off in search 
of their friends. 

The moon had risen while they lingered, and | 
though the forest was pathless, and dark enough | 
at best, they made fair progress. They had | 
but a vague idea of General Lincoln’s where- 
abouts; yet it seemed that following the uirection 
they had taken they must sooner or later reach 
him. 

An hour went by, and the toilsome tramp 
showed no result. All at once, from a clump | 
of trees came the harsh challenge, ‘“Who goes 
there ?” 

They made no answer. 

Webster, who led, stooped and gathered a 
handful of earth, his purpose clearly in mind. 
They knew they must be very near the friend or | 
enemy who had spoken, and with fast-beating 
hearts they stood still and waited his next | 
movement. | 

It was no long wait. There was a flash anda 








THE FIRST SALUTE TO THE FLAG. 


crackle, a birch-bark torch flared into a blaze, 
and by the light they saw that their challenger | 
was a British sentinel. 


Webster threw his handful of earth with steady | yard boat-shops preparing the torpedo boats, the | Spangled Banner,” 
Sailmakers have com- | aft and salute. 
extinguished it. The sentry discharged his piece, | pleted the outfit of awnings, hammocks and pennant, or ‘‘coach-whip,” 


aim. It smote the torch to the ground and 
but the bullet whistled harmlessly past them. 


far away from the spot, running with that long, | 
swinging and almost noiseless stride that marks | 
the trained woodsman. 

There was no pursuit—or, if any, it took the | 
wrong course. Unmolested, they skirted the 
fortifications on Mount Independence, and still 
sceatheless, they turned toward the lake again. 

Thus they went, till the night seemed endless | 
and the quest hopeless. They pushed on doggedly, | 
for theirs was not the temper which succumbs; | 


| ._ 
commission. 


The man who performs it sets a new star in the 
sky. Because we can look up te it, we are better 
citizens, truer Americans, than we would be if 
Wallace and Webster had not ventared their lives 
for their country a hundred years ago. 

WALTER LEON SAWYER. 
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Going Into Commission. 
By Lieutenant John B. Briggs, U.S. N. 
OST of the ships of Uncle Sam’s new 
navy are built in private shipyards by 
contractors, who submit bids to the 
Secretary of the Navy stating the 


| amount for which they will undertake the work. 


Congress grants the money for vessels, which 
it usually requires to be of specified class, size 
and speed, but it leaves the details of plans and 
specifications to the Secretary 
of the Navy, who consults 
with the chiefs of the Bureaus 
of Ordnance, Construction and 
Steam Engineering, and then 
decides as to what the details 
of construction shall be. 

The larger ships are two or 
three years in building, and 


after their launching before 
they are ready to receive their 
officers and crews, and prepare 


sion” as it is called. 

The first thing in order after 
a vessel’s completion at the 
contractor’s yard is the speed 
trial, which is ordered by the 
Secretary of the Navy when 
he receives notice that every- | 
thing is in readiness. Naval | 
officers are detailed to attend 
the trial, and note the speed 
attained, and also everything 


of the engines and the action | 
of the ship. 
If any defects are noticed, 


are given a second chance. If 
the trial is successful, 


usually many months elapse-| 


ior sea, or “go into commis- | 





in connection with the working | under his arm, 
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of work on board ship, and it must be remem- 
bered that the sailors on a modern war-vessel 
have to do many things that were never dreamed 
of by those who manned our wooden frigates. 

The different “bills of routine” are made out 
with the greatest care. ‘There is one for drill at 
the great guns, others for the various exercises 
with small arms, single sticks and _ pistols. 
Another, and not the least important, bill is one 
for cleaning ship; for where so many men as 
are found in the crew of a man-of-war live 
together in a comparatively small space, cleanli- 
ness is of the first importance. 

For operations on shore, for boat drills under 
sails and oars, for fire and collision drills, and for 
abandoning ship in case of wreck and disaster, 
each man must have his own and proper place. 
Besides all these preparations, necessary to the 
fighting efficiency of the ship, the first lieutenant 
must make his household arrangements complete. 


Jack and His New Cook. 


He must see that each man has comfortable 
sleeping quarters assigned him; that the ship’s 
cook is competent to satisfy the wants of the 
crew in the way of “scouse,” “plum duff” and 
“salt horse,” for Jack is very much of an epicure, 
and any shortcomings in the ship’s kitchen will 
be promptly complained of and reported by him. 
The officers, too, must be provided for, and a 
good staff of cooks and servants secured. 

All these things are necessary preliminaries of 
a ship’s going into commission, for as the crew 
step on board, each man must know at once 
where to go and what his particular duties are. 

When the navy-yard authorities report to the 
Secretary of the Navy that the ship is ready in 
every respect, a day is set for the ceremony of 
commissioning. 

Bright and early on the morning of the appointed 
day the crew on the receiving-ship are ordered to 
be ready to “‘fall in on the dock with bags and 
hammocks.” They are mustered by one of the 
junior officers, and each man falls in line with 
his hammock over his shoulder, his bag of clothes 
and his little ‘‘ditty-box” of 
knickknacks in his hand. They are marched 
to their new home over the port gangway, and 


| drawn up in line on the port side of the 


the | and all the officers, 
expenses are paid by the gov- cocked hats and swords. The captain of the 
ernment, and as a rule a large | yard reads the order from the Secretary of the 


or if the speed is not up to the | spar-deck. 
specified standard, the builders | 


On the starboard side of the quarter-deck are 
the captain of the yard, the captain of the ship 
in full dress uniform, with 


bonus is given for any excess | Navy, directing that the ship be put in commis- 
over the required rate of speed. | sion, and then formally delivers her over to the 
~— Then the ship is turned over commanding officer, who in turn reads the order 


to the government by the 

contractors, and sent to a 

navy-yard, where she is finally 

made ready for going into 
Here the finishing touches are given 
in order to make her a full-fledged man-of-war. 


| 


assigning him to the ship, and then directs the 
national colors to be hoisted. 


Before the Final Test. 


The quartermaster, with head bared, runs the 


Busy hands have been at work in the navy-| flag up to the peak ; the band plays the “Star 


barges, gigs and cutters. 


while officers and crew face 
At the same time a long, narrow 
is displayed at the 


| clothes-bags, while a corps of seamstresses have | mainmast-head, the distinctive ark of a ship in 
Before the report had ceased to echo, they were | used up many yards of bunting of all colors, in | commission. 
getting ready the set of national flags of all | 


| countries, and the signal flags that are to be 
| supplied to the new ship. 


Fitting Out the New Ship. 


Her guns, which have been “built” at the 
Washington ordnance foundry, are hoisted on 
board, and fixed with great accuracy in place on 
the training circles. ‘The wiring for the electric 


but the rough road and their aching limbs made lighting is put in by the electrical experts, so that 


every step a torture. They wondered at times | 


why they endured, and whether these blind | 
wanderings would ever find an end; yet neither 
complained. 
was only to cheer each other with hope of speedy 
arrival. 

“Halt! 
sudden stand, when they were almost spent. 

“Friends!” Webster answered recklessly. 

**Advanee, friends, and give the countersign !’’ 

It was a moment of desperate anxiety. They | 
were discovered. They doubted that strength 
would serve them for another dash through the 
woods. What to do? It was with hardly any 
hope, save that of gaining time, that Wallace 
demanded : 

‘*Whose friend are you?” 

And then the patriots learned that the long 
night of effort had come to a happy end, when 
the invisible sentry said, in the earnest voice of 
an honest man: ‘‘America’s! God bless her!” | 

Such was the story that my companion told me 
while we traced the lines of Ticonderoga and, | 
overlooking the beautiful lake, recalled the | 
glorious memories that cluster around the place. 

It is in essentials a true story. Wallace and 
Webster are no fictitious heroes, and in all 
important details this recital follows established 
facts. 

In the immediate and practical sense, their | 
exploit had no result. Nothing noteworthy came 
of the message to General Lincoln. After 
Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga, October 17, 
the British, of their own motion, abandoned the 


When they spoke, in whispers, it | 


Who goes there?” brought them to a | 


the remotest parts of the ship become 
connected with the dynamo. 

Automatic fire and water alarms, 
that tell of danger in any of the 
many coal-bunkers and compart- 
|ments of the ship, are installed. 
The galley and cooking ranges are 
| put in complete order ready for the 
| coming of the crew, and the engines 
| are given several days’ continuous 
‘trial to see that everything is work- 
ing smoothly. 

For months the officers of the 
receiving-ship, where all men for 
the navy are enlisted, have been 
busy filling the detail for the new 
ship’s crew from the recruits on 
board. 

The captain and first lieutenant 
have been on duty with the ship 
at the contractor’s yard, familiariz- 


ready for the day of her commissioning. 


crew for their new duties. 


General Manager and Housekeeper. 


and housekeeper of the ship. 


crew, men of good record in the service, perhaps 
some of them, fortunately, men with whom he 
has already been at sea. 





lake forts. 








ing themselves with all her details, and getting | noted. 
Besides | is, the diameter of the smallest circle that her 
this duty with the ship, the first lieutenant has | keel can describe in passing through half a 
the brunt of the work to bear in preparing the | circle with the helm hard over. 


He is the general manager or superintendent, | and 
He must have | the capacity of the boats for safely transporting 
good assistants among the leading men of the| the officers and crew in 


The ceremony over, the order is given to the 
boatswain to “pipe down;” the crew go below 
with their belongings, and put them away in 
lockers, stow their hammocks in the nettings, 
and are then mustered at quarters, where each 
man is given his “billet,” or ticket, with all his 
different stations marked thereon. 

The principal work remaining to be done 
before the ship is ready for sea is to get the boats 
on board, to coal and provision, and to get in the 
ammunition. Then a few days are devoted to 

cleaning the ship and polishing the 

guns before dropping down to the 
anchorage in the outer bay. 

Here the compasses are adjusted, 
and the ship awaits the naval board 
of inspection, who are to make the 
final report which will decide 
whether or not she is to be accepted 
by the government. 

Steam is got up in all the boilers, 

_ the anchor is weighed, and the ship 
starts for sea as soon as the mem- 
bers of the board arrive. For four 
days drills and evolutions of all 
kinds are carried on, and the ship 
is forced ahead to the limit of her 
powers under as many variations of 
weather and sea as possible. Her 
behavior under these changing con- 
ditions is carefully observed, and all 
defects of construction and stability 

Her turning circle is determined—that 


A thorough examination of every part of the 
ship is made, her magazines, holds, storerooms 
inspected ; the crew are exercised at closing the 
water-tight doors in view of possible collision, 
finally, on returning to the anchorage, 
case of wreck is 
determined. 

If the ship satisfactorily passes this thorough 


He is furnished before- | test she is finally accepted by the government, 
hand with a list of the crew, and to each one of and is assigned to duty as a part of some cruising 


Yet we know that a noble deed is never wasted. | these he assigns duties in the various subdivisions | squadron. 
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Current Topics. 


The winter fashions for garments have 
been determined. It is not too early to decide 
upon the fashion of your winter charity. There 
will be the old need and suffering; let there be 
more than the old benevolence. To multitudes 
every winter is a hard winter. 

A woman of Iowa is the possessor of a 
strangely pneumatic farm. Whenever a driven 
well is sunk to the depth of between one hundred 
and twenty and one hundred and thirty feet the 
underlying air-cushion is punctured, and the heavy 
tools are blown toward the sky. She has applied 
to the state geologist for information as to how, 
in bicycle parlance, her farm came to be thus 
“pumped up” and what she can do about it. 

An incident parallel with one men- 
tioned in the Companion a few weeks ago is 
reported from a mining region in Colorado. 
Three miners began a debauch by drinking 
aleohol, and within two weeks were found dead 
in their cabin. This was suicide, but no more 
suicide than if they had become victims of the 
alcoholic liquor habit in the usual way, and had 
died at different times in widely separated places. 

The Prison-Gate Brigade, which wel- 
comes the discharged convict and helps him to 
make an honest living, has long been a successful 
feature of the work of the Salvation Army in 
Australia. Mrs. Ballington Booth now plans to 
employ her American Volunteers, men and 
women who have left the Salvation Army, in the 
same humanitarian effort. If the two organiza- 
tions emulate each other’s good deeds, their 
rivalry ought to be considered one of the cardinal 
virtues. 

The most recent summary as to the 
arrivals at the principal port of immigration in 
this country shows no improvement in the quality 
of the immigrants, considered as a whole. One- 
third of those landed in New York in the course 
of the year ending June 30, 1896, were unable 
to read and write the languages of the countries 
from which they came, and it is not to be 
expected that they will ever read and write the 
language of the country to which they have come. 


“Twisted truth is worse than lies,” 
said the foremost man of the four hundred 
millions of Chinese subjects in the course of his 
recent visit to this country. He was speaking of 
the characteristics of the Chinese press, and he | 
said that the newspapers of that land commonly | 
make a practice of telling a mixture of truth and | 
falsehood. He may or may not be familiar with 
‘Tennyson’s line about the truth that is half a 
truth, but he has expressed the same sentiment 
quite as forcibly as it was set forth by England’s 
former laureate. 





The British Court of Admiralty has 
rendered a decision that is of interest to summer 
voyagers in English vessels. The decision is 
that a steamship company is not legally bound in 
the event of shipwreck to land passengers free of 
further charge at the port for which they took 
passage. Asa matter of fact, the decision is not 
likely to add to the misfortunes of any who may 
suffer shipwreck. ‘The emulation characteristic 
of all steamship companies of the first class, in 
generous treatment of passengers in case of 
accident, will insure in this respect what the law 
does not make obligatory. 

When it is said that people nowadays do 
not care to hear or read sermons, there comes, as 
an answer to the assertion, a statement of the 
astonishing circulation of Spurgeon’s discourses, 
the profound interest in what Phillips Brooks 
uttered, or a like testimony to the attractiveness 
of sermons that have soul and body. The sermon 
that seems alive and inspired, healing the heart- 
sick, opening the eyes of the spiritually blind, 
carrying courage and hope everywhere, never 
lacks hearers. Of all forms of literature the 
deadest and dullest may be what is called a 
sermon, but which is only a perfunctory essay 
on things partly seen and half believed. The 
sermons which are in an important sense ‘‘the 
price of blood,” the preacher’s whole nature being 
for them and in them, his vitality filling them 
with power and beauty, never lack hearers. 


An actor, having the very natural desire 
that his impersonation of an insane person might 
be true to life, 


visited the Long Island State 


| was somewhat too realistic. 


| The actor asked her how she was feeling. 
| strong as Samson before his hair was cut,’’ she 
answered, aiming a blow squarely between his | 
The investigator seeking for exhibitions | 


Buckner. 





His first and only lesson 


Hospital as a student. 
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It was given him, 
says the New York Tribune, by a woman patient. 
“Ag 


eyes. 
of mental phenomena was knocked to the ground, 


and his instructor in insanity followed up the | 
The efforts of | 


attack by rushing at him wildly. 


| two keepers and several patients were required 
| to keep her from further assaults. 


man’s first remark after the attack was, ‘‘Where 
is the main entrance, please? I think a view 
of the outside of the building will be interesting 
while my head is still on my shoulders. Please | 
let me inspect this institution from the outside.’ 
He had lost his appetite for psychological study. | 


* 
> 





A HOPE. 
*Tis expectation makes a blessing dear ; 
Heaven were not heaven if we knew what it were. 
Sir John Suckling. 


~~ 
> 





The Tickets in the Field. 


Asa result of the political activities of the last 
few months, seven presidential tickets are now 
before the people of the United States. 

The first organization to enter the field was the 


Prohibition party, which held its convention at | 


Pittsburg in the last week of May. There was 
a sharp difference of opinion between the “‘narrow- 
gage” wing, that wished to confine the platform 
to the single issue of prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, and the “‘broad-gage” wing, which wanted 
to include other issues, especially free silver. 
The narrow-gage wing controlled the convention, 
and nominated for Presiderit Joshua Levering of 
Maryland and Hale Johnson of Illinois. The 
defeated element organized as the ‘National 
party,” and nominated for President C. E. 
Bentley of Nebraska and J. H. Southgate of 
North Carolina. 

Next came the Republican convention at St. 
Louis in the middie of June, which nominated 
for President William McKinley of Ohio, and for 
Vice-President Garret A. Hobart of New Jersey. 

Three weeks later the Democrats, in convention 
at Chicago, nominated for President William J. 
Bryan of Nebraska, and for Vice-President 
Arthur Sewall of Maine. This ticket subse- 


quently received the formal endorsement of the | 


National Silver party, convened at St. Louis. 


The convention of the People’s party, how- | 
ever, which met at St. Louis late in July, while | 
it adopted the Democratic candidate for Presi- | 
dent, nominated a candidate of its own for | 


Vice-President in the person of Thomas E. 
Watson of Georgia. 

The opposition of ‘‘sound-money’’ Democrats 
to the policy of the Chicago convention found 
expression in the organization of the ‘National 
Democratic party,’ which met in convention at 
Indianapolis and nominated for President John 
M. Palmer of Illinois and Simon B. Buckner of 
Kentucky. 

Here we have, in the order of their nomination, 
six tickets: Levering and Johnson ; 
Southgate; McKinley and Hobart; Bryan and 
Sewall; Bryan and Watson, and Palmer and 


early in July. 
of New York for President, and Matthew 


McGuire of New Jersey for Vice-President. | 
This party is not an important element in elec- | 


tions, but four years ago nearly eighteen thousand 
votes were cast for its candidates in New York, 


and a few hundred votes in half a dozen other | 


states. 





Immigration Restriction. 


The most disheartening disclosure of recent 
immigration statistics is the fact that, in periods 


when, because of business depression or other | 
reasons, the total immigration has fallen off, that | 


from countries which give us the largest per- 


centages of illiteracy has more than held its own | 


relatively. 

This is the same as to say that at times when 
there is least.room for immigrants, it is the least 
competent who come in largest numbers. A ver- 
aging the leading nationalities by groups, there 
were four persons who could not read and write 
among each one hundred immigrants who came 
to us last year from Sweden and Norway, Ger- 
many, France and Great Britain; but among the 
immigrants who came to us from Russia, Poland, 
Austria-Hungary and Italy, there were thirty- 
two persons in each hundred who could rot read 
and write. 

During the first six months of the present 
calendar year, the four nationalities in this 
second group supplied almost two-thirds of the 


total number of immigrants landed at New York : | 
and the Italians, among whom the rate of illit- | 


eracy is highest, were the most numerous among 
the newcomers. 


only about one-third of the whole, it furnished 


considerably more than one-half of the inmates of | 


prisons and nearly three-fifths of the paupers. 


These facts show the urgency of the question | 


of the restriction of immigration. 


The abused 


Bentley and | 


The seventh ticket is that of the) 
Socialist-Labor party, nominated at New York | 
It presents Charles H. Matchett | 


COMPANION. 


remembered that Congress, at the last session, | 
took up this question, and the House passed a 
bill which aimed to restrict immigration by | 
imposing an educational test. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Immigration substituted a somewhat 
stronger bill, but the measure did not reach a | 
| vote. The matter was left on the Senate calendar, 
from which it is to be hoped it may be taken at 
the next session, after the excitements of the 
| election are over, and passed. 


~~ 
> 


The War in Cuba. 


The rainy season in the tropics is near its end, | 
‘and in a short time military operations will be | 
| resumed actively in Cuba. It is impossible to | 
carry on even a guerilla warfare during the} 
months from May to October. 

The position of the Spanish government and | 
army has not .improved during the season of | 
inaction. One obtains little accurate information | 
regarding the doings of either army, but that 
which is furnished seems to show that disease | 
has reduced and weakened the force sent from | 
Spain to quell the rebellion. 

It is certain that the cost of the undertaking | 
weighs more and more heavily on the mother | 
country as time passes. Moreover, the over- | 
throw of the revolutionists seems to be as distant | 
as ever. Indeed, during the last two months of 
the active campaign it was the Spanish guards 
who were on the defensive. | 

Meantime, there are many features of the | 
situation which render deplorable the condition 
of the poor people of Cuba who are taking no) 
part in the contest. Their industries are under 
the ban of both armies. They cannot raise, and | 
if they could raise they could not export, the 
products upon which their prosperity, their living, 
even, depends. Moreover, a difficulty is added, 
by reason of the decrees of the commanding 
general giving forced currency to paper money— | 
decrees which are resisted by the commercial | 
community. 

It is on every account to be hoped that the 
struggle will have a speedy end, and that the | 
result will be favorable to the good government | 
of the rich island in which—from its mere | 
proximity to our shores—we must take a deep | 
interest. 








* 
> 








PERFECTION. 


r curious form without a fault, 
. oes book without a blot, 
All beauty—and without a spot. 


Ben Jonson. 


~~ 
> 





The Orator and the Reporter. 


The remark is frequently made that we are | 
having a revival of oratory. Certainly in the 
matter of quantity this is an oratorical year. It is 
doubtful if in any campaign since the Civil War 
that great American institution, the stump, has | 
so signalized its importance. 

It is contended further that this year the orator | 
is recovering some of the prestige which he was | 
supposed to have lost through the rapid develop- | 
ment of the newspaper press. Within recent | 
years we have been told that most public speeches | 
are addressed not so much to the speaker’s | 
immediate audience as to the wider audience | 
that is reached through the daily paper, just as | 
| congressmen deliver harangues to the reporters | 


} 


for the Congressional Record. | 

It is related of a politician of national reputa- 
tion that he habitually chooses small and remote 
| places for his more important utterances, knowing 
his inability to inspire enthusiasm in his hearers, 
| and relying on the printed reports of his remarks, 
| which always read better than they sound. 
| But the art of reporting has now reached a 
| higher stage. Not merely the words, but the 
| manner, the gestures, even the facial expression 
| of the speaker at an important meeting or con- 
| vention are set down by the ready pens and 
pencils of the men at the reporters’ table. The 
phonograph reproduces the very tones of his 
| voice. We are told just how long and how 
loudly his periods were applauded. 

Thus it becomes worth while, even if the wider 
audience alone is considered, to practise all the | 
graces of oratory. If the certainty of an accurate | 
verbal report shall ensure greater care in sentence- 
building and a closer attention to the matter of 
literary form, perhaps our oratory will in the end | 
profit more than it has lost through the influence | 
of the newspaper. 

In comparing the older with the more recent 





with the directness and fervor of the appeal 
which in the earlier days of the republic the 
orator was wont to make to his hearers. Nowa- 
| days no one expects to see the purpose of Congress 





| cure for his sick headache. 


examples of American oratory, one is impressed | 


| or of a political convention destroyed or changed | 
by eloquence; but in the time of the Revolution | 


such a feat was not deemed impossible. 
There is evidence that the New York Conven- 


tion which adopted the Constitution in 1788 had | 


|met with a majority in favor of rejecting it. | that I shall ever be able to serve you so much. 
The last national census showed that, while | Hamilton’s forceful speech secured for the meas- | cannot carry such a debt through life. 
the foreign population of the country constituted | ure the paltry majority of three by which it was | | go.” 


| accepted. In the Virginia Convention Patrick 
Henry came near defeating it. 
| brilliant examples of a sort of oratory peculiarly | 


American—the oratory of the convention. 


These were | 


It | 
It will be | differs on the one hand from the oratory of the | each year until his death he visited the remote 
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stump, and on the other from the oratory of the 


| legislature, with both of which the English also 


are familiar. ’ 

Of the oratory of legislation our best examples 
belong to the period lying between the War of 
1812 and the Civil War. It was during this 


| period that the new national spirit first got itself 


fully expressed, and was met by the sectional 
interests that finally, for a brief space, tore the 
Union asunder. The great debates in which 
Webster and Clay stood forward as champions 
of the Union, and Calhoun as the exponent of 
the contrary feeling, are splendid examples of 


| controversiaf speech. Few critics would question 
| the superiority of the reply to Hayne to ali 


subsequent congressional eloquence. 

Concerning stump oratory before the compro- 
mise of 1850 we have too little accurate informa- 
| tion to enable us to form a clear idea of its 

character. With the predominance of the slavery 
question after 1850 there came the necessity of a 
direct appeal to the people, and about this time 


| the great newspapers began to report speeches 


with considerable accuracy. Wendell Phillips, 
| when unable to make himself heard by an unruly 
| audience, exclaimed, turning to the reporters, 

“Howl on; I speak to thirty millions here!’ 
Since his day no orator of reputation has needed 
to limit his audiences to the capacity of a hall or 


| the range of his voice. 
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Pauper Millionaires. 


A young millionaire drove one day his four-in- 
hand from New York to the country town which 


| had been his home when he was a boy, before his 
| father had piled up the money the young man was 


now recklessly spending. He had three or four 
friends with him and plenty of champagne. No 
time was spent in visiting the old homestead or 
his mother’s grave. He and his companions took 
possession of the inn, and drank and sang and 
howled far into the night. 

The next morning the young man went to the 
old doctor, with whom he was acquainted, for a 
As they stood at the 
doctor’s gate some roguish boys came up, and 
| laughingly begged for a dime. A man with millions 
of money at his command did not often fall in their 
way. 

“Be off with you!” said the young spendthrift. 
Then taking the matter seriously, he said, ““There’s 


| noexcuse for begging of any sort. There’s plenty of 
| work for all. 


‘If a man won’t work, neither should 
That’s good doctrine, eh, doctor?” 
said the doctor, looking at him 


he eat.’ 

“Very good,” 
thoughtfully. 

“The begging habit is, I’m sure, increasing in 
this country,” pursued the young man. ‘“Paupers 
abroad are like vermin feeding on a live body. 
Now they are becoming more numerous here. My 
father had no patience with beggars. ‘Let them 
earn the right to live,’ he used to say. ‘J earn it. 
I pay my toll of work to the world.’ ’ 

“Very good,” said the doctor. “Buta man need 
not earn money to prove his right to live. The 
man who makes a tree grow on waste ground, or 
who finds out a new fact in science, or who writes 
a book, or sings a song, or helps a cause which 
betters the world pays his toll to it.” 

“That's so!” said his listening patient, winking 
his bleared eyes and looking sober. 

“But a man,” said the doctor, looking carefully 
across the field, “whose pockets bulge with money 
which he never earned, who lives to amuse him- 
self, who helps no country nor cause nor man, 
what toll does he pay? How does he differ from a 
pauper?” 

“T don’t understand you,” said the young million- 
| aire, growing red. “‘That’s a queer idea!” 

“It is an idea which I wish Americans who are 
toiling to leave wealth to their sons would con- 
sider,” said the doctor curtly. 


* 
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Daniel Boone. 


One of the most picturesque figures in the early 
history of this country was Daniel Boone, the hero 
of a thousand legends told around camp-fires in 
“the dark and bloody ground” of the frontier. 

The real Boone was a more interesting character 
than this fabulous hero, so dear to American boys. 
There was no swagger nor war-paint about the 
great hunter. His contemporaries tell us that he 
was a quiet man, short in stature, with the shoul- 
ders and build of a giant. He had a mild, thoughtful 
countenance, and spoke but seldom. He was a 
successful farmer, and was the general adviser of 
the county. “Go to Dan Boone if you want 
horse-sense,” was a common saying among his 
neighbors. 

He probably would have gained wealth and 
political power but for an unconquerable love of 
the woods, which worked like a madness in the 
blood of this calm, mild farmer. He repeatedly 
left his home for long periods in pursuit of adven- 
ture in the forests which were so dear to him. 
Twice he was taken prisoner by the Indians. 

Unlike most of the early settlers, Boone had no 
personal prejudice against the red man. He made 
himself a brother to his captors, Itunted and fished 
with them, and so endeared himself to them that 
in order to keep him always they refused to take 
ransom for him. 

An Englishman, it is said, was so won by the 
| friendly white prisoner of the savages that he 
| offered to pay a heavy ransom for him. 

“No,” said Boone, gravely. “It is not = 
I will not 





He was once offered a valuable estate on the 
banks of the Mississippi, but would not go to 
establish his claim. “I have enough,” he said. 

He lived to be eighty-five. regardless of money 0! 
power, a grave, reasonable, silent man. Twice 
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wildernesses, finding something in the life of the 
woods better than worldly success or wealth. 

We should no doubt call Boone now “a crank,” 
but had he not a certain wisdom which we have 
lost? 
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THE SHAH IN EUROPE. 


Since the death of the Shah at the hand of an 
assassin, many anecdotes “of his visits to Europe 
have been recounted—some perhaps true, some 
probably false. We do not venture to guess to 
which class those which follow belong. 

He was occasionally contemptuous of Occidental 
customs, and could, in particular, see no sense in 


ladies and gentlemen, and especially princes and | 


princesses, dancing at the balls which were given 
in his honor. 

“Why do you not make your slaves do that for 
you?” he asked in amazement. 

Feats of skill by paid performers pleased him 
much more than any of the social proceedings of 
European notabilities. When the Shah was last 
in England, Lord Salisbury gave a garden party in 
his honor at his grounds at Hatfield. The enter- 
tainment of the guests included a performance by 
a man who shot corks off a woman’s head with 
a gun. The Shah was delighted. He took a 
repeating rifie and said, “That looks easy; let me 
try it!” 

Naturally the woman refused to allow the Shah 
to shoot at anything on her head. Then the 
potentate, brandishing the rifle rather recklessly, 
said to Lord Salisbury: 

“Then your excellency will surely let me shoot 
a cork off your head?” 

Lord Salisbury’s declination to take the woman’s 
place was diplomatic but firm, and the Shah was 
considerably displeased. The company was un- 
easy, as he continued to brandish the gun, but he 
was at last disarmed. 

Many concerts were given for the Shah's 
diversion. He did not care much for Western 
music, but at Berlin, Paris, St. Petersburg and 
London he kept asking, at concerts, for a beautiful 
piece which he had heard an orchestra play at 
Vienna. Everything that could be thought of was 
played over to him, but in vain; and his impatience 
was great because no one would play for him the 
beautiful piece he had heard at Vienna. 


At last, at Madrid, he happened to come early 


enough to a concert to hear the musicians tuning 
their instruments. Squeak-squawk! the violins 
went, out of harmony with one another, and the 
bass-viols groaned discordantly. 

“There!” exclaimed the Shah, in delight; 
is the beautiful piece I heard in Vienna, that no 
one would play for me in the other places!” 
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NOT GOOD AT ARITHMETIC. 


Mr. Frederick Locker-Lampson, an English 
poet, in a volume of reminiscences entitled “My 
Confidences,” tells a curious story of Dean 
Stanley, in illustration of the dean’s difficulties 
with numbers. Mr. Locker-Lampson, who was a 
connection of Dean Stanley’s by marriage, once | 
told him how the Composer Halle’s cook had 
bought a lottery ticket with the number twenty- | 
three. 

“T had a dream, sir,” said the cook, “that made 
me buy that number. I dreamed the number 
seven, I dreamed it three times, and as three | 
times seven makes twenty-three, 1 bought that | 
number.” 

When Mr. Locker-Lampson had coneluded this 
story, the dean did not laugh, as he was expected 
to; instead of a laugh a wistful look was observed 
on his face, as if he would like to know where the 
joke lay. 

“Then, suddenly, for he was very quick,” says 
the narrator, “his face brightened and he said, but 
not without a shadow of dejection: ‘Ah, yes, I 
see; yes, I suppose three times seven are not 
twenty-three!’ ”’ 
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AN APT COMPARISON. 
When General Grant became President of the 


United States, many people were apprehensive, | 


knowing how taciturn and unaccustomed to civic 
functions he was, as to the way he would conduct 
himself in his new and bewilderingly exalted office, 
and especially on oceasions which required oratory. 

Accordingly, one of his friends, who was not able 
to attend the inauguration ceremonies, hailed with 
intense curiosity another friend who had been 
present. 

“Well, well,” said the first, breathlessly, “how 
did he aet?”’ 

“Just as he should.” 

“And wasn’t he nervous?” 

“Nervous! No, he was just as cool and collected 
as if—as if —” 

“As if he had been on the field of battle!” said 
the general’s friend, supplying the comparison that 
the other was seeking. 

“That’s it exactly.” 
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FIRST PRIZE. 


Many years ago, when Commodore James Barron | 


was in charge at the Philadelphia navy-yard, he 
had an amusing encounter with a small and ragged 
street urchin, which he often related with great 
enjoyment. 

It was before the navy-yard was inclosed by a 
brick wall, and the poor children of the vicimty 
were in the habit of collecting chips and shavings 
from the work shops in the yard, and carrying 
them home for kindling. This gave opportunities 
for stealing copper sheathing, bolts, and so forth, 
and on this account Commodore Barron issued 
orders that the practice should be discontinued. 

The morning after his orders were issued the 
commodore espied a small boy with a good-sized 
basket which was already more than half-filled 
with chips and blocks of wood. The boy saw the 


commodore, and tried to escape notice by skulking | 


“that | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| behind a stack of timber, but it was of no use, he | 


had been discovered by the naval officer’s keen 
eyes. The commodore pounced on the small boy, 
dragged him by the collar from his retirement 
behind the timber, emptied his basket of 
contents, and administered a hearty shake and 
severe reproof at the same time to the culprit, 
before releasing him from his grasp. 
| The boy submitted to these various processes in 
silence, but when he had at last squirmed away 
from his captor, and betaken himself to a safe 
distance, he found his tongue. 

“T say, commodore,” he called shrilly, “I guess 
that’s the first prize you ever took, aint it?” 


GETTING EVEN WITH HIM. 


It is always gratifying to one’s sense of justice 


r. | 


to see the tables turned upon a would-be swindle 
Mrs. J. G. Jebb tells the story of a young English- 
man who was travelling in Mexico. One 
Manuel represented to him the immense 
a certain silver-mine, 

compelled him to part. 
and judge for himself! 


The two men were accordingly lowered a short 
distance into the shaft and the Englishman was 
so pleased with the appearance of the ore that he 

ave his check for half the purchase price. Later, 

ne felt moved to ex —- his investment farther, 
and Going alone to the mine, hired an Indian in 
the vicinity to lower the cage. 
covered that the mine was full of water! 

Putting into immediate action a plan of reprisal, 
he sought Don Manuel and expressed his desire to 
visit the shaft again, to which the Mexican reluct- | 
antly yielded. The Indian was again hired to | 
lower the cage, Don Manuel, at the Englishman’s 
instance, giving the requisite instructions. The 
Englishman then politely motioned the older man 
to be seated. 

Hardly had he done so, when the Indian, in 
obedience to a gesture from his see ret —— 
began turning the windlass. In vain Don Manuel 
entreated and threatened, till his voice arose 
ome from far below. 

Then the cage was drawn up to within a few feet 
of the surface and the Englishman demanded of its 
drenched occupant the surrender of his check. 
Evidently the young man meant business, and 
without a word, Don Manuel yielded. 

“Now you can come out. I[ hope you have 
not taken a chill?’ inquired the Englishman, 
courteously. 


value of 


But his friend should see 


GARDENING ON A SMALL SCALE. 


The Japanese have the art of dwarfing trees to 
mere shrubs, and of cultivating plants in a similar 
way. The people take great delight in their 
miniature gardens, which require a special gar- 
dener to keep them down to desired limits. The 
author of “On Short Leave to Japan” writes: 


A Japanese garden is generally about ten 
yards square, and in this small space is found a 
park and demesne, with lake, summer-houses, 
temples, trees, all complete, and all in keeping 

| with the dimensions available. The lake is four 
feet long, and full of small goldfish. On the 
border stands a pine-tree, exactly eighteen inches 
high and fifty years old; 
temple carve 
a brick. 

On a —— crag of some two and a half feet stands 
| a fine maple-tree, perfect in form and shape, fifteen 
years old and twelve inches high. 

» = bought three of these miniature trees later ; 
maple, a pine and a bamboo clump, each about 
fifteen years old and eighteen inches to two feet 
| high, growing in shallow dishes, We were told of 
a complete garden contained in a shallow two- 
| dozen wine-case. 
| Everything was complete, down to the fish in 
the lake, a sheet of water only a few inches square, 
and the foot-bridges over the watercourses. ea- 
| houses there were, and numerous trees of various 
| kinds, each about 


Don | 


with which circumstances | 


its | 


| 
| 


} 


| 


He speedily dis- | 








| Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 23d St., 


six inches high. Old as the , 


| hills these, but full of vitality, and yet never 


growing bigger. 


BISMARCK’S STRATAGEM. 


While Bismarck was living at Frankfort, early 
in his career, he was one day at a public table 
with a friend when two young ladies who sat 


language. 
Bismarck that they were talking about him. 


It happened that he had once made a visit to 
Courland, 
og up a few Lettish phrases. When the ladies 

ad talked and laughed for some time, therefore, 
he whispered to his companion: 





pew pee yy tongue, take a key from your pocket 
nd hand it to me.’ 
yy The young ladies kept on, and suddenly Bis- 
marck said in an unconcerned tone to his friend: 

* Dohd man to azlek.” 

The second man at once produced a key. The 
young ladies from Courland looked at their opposite 


lently, rose and left the room. 


ABSOLUTELY TRUE. 


We are indebted to Dean Hole’s recent book on 
America for the following anecdote. The dean 
says that a Denver audience is notably benevolent. 


It is said that a chairman, after a i vressing 
address, assured the speaker that his discourse 
was “moving, soothing and satisfying.” When 
reproved next morning for having commended a 
dismal failure, he denied the charge, and main- 
tained that he had uttered no aprectaton, but 
only simp le facts, namely, that the lecture was 
Bama Veocanae a large proportion of the audi- 
ence fidgeted in their seats, and several left the 
room; it was “soothing,” because many fell asleep; 
and it was “satisfying” because there was not a 
| single person present who had not had quite 
| enough. 


VERY TRUE. 


An excellent reproof once given by Gen. Robert 
E. Lee to two members of his staff is printed in 
the “Life,” written by John Esten Cooke. 


On one occasion two members of his staff sat up 
late at night discussing a keg of whiskey and a 
problem in algebra. Upon meeting one of them in 
the morning General Lee —— as usual after 
his health, and learned in reply that he was suffer- 
ing from a head lache. 

“Ah, colonel,” remarked the old man, “I have 
often observed that when the unknown quantities 
v and y are represented by a keg of whiskey and a 
tin cup, the solution of the equation is usually a 
headache!’ 





opposite began talking to each other in the Lettish | 
From their manner it was evident to | 


one of the Baltic Provinces, and had | 


“The moment I say something to you in an | 


neighbors, then at each other, and, blushing vio- | 


| sists in its perfect purity and great strength. 
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OFFICIAL FOOT-BALL RULES | 
For 189%. By Walter Camp. Instructions to beginners; 
over 200 portraits of the leading players; other valu 
able information. Complete catalogue maile a Sree. 
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“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy; 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy.” 
—HaMLet. 


In ye olden time 


the costumes of the 
upper classes were 
both rich and costly 
—and in spite of 
Shakespeare's ad- 
vice, were oiten 
gaudy. In these 
days we aim at 
simplicity, durabil- 
ity and style, and 
achieve them at the 
minimum of cost. 

Toevery lady who 
wishes to dress well 
at moderate cost, we 
will mail free our 
new catalogue of 
cloaks and suits and 
more than fifty sam- 
ples of suitings and 
cloakings to select 
from. 

Our Catalogue 
illustrates : 


Tailor-Made Suits and Dresses, $7 up. 
Jaunty Jackets, $3.50 up. Plush Capes, $7 up. 
Fur Capes, $6 up. Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 

We make every ange oo to order, thus giving that stylish 


air and perfect fit for which our garments are renowned, 
We pay express charges to any part of the world. Write 





THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
New York. 
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Golden Yellow. Larger and | Suester than the Chinese. Finest 
Flower for Winter. Frost Proof and Thrives in any Window. 
Like the Chinese it blooms very quickly after pls anting, 
either in soil, ened or pebbles and water. May be had in 

bloom by the oenys. each bulb producing several 

spikes, the exquisite beauty and fragrance of which 
will surpass everything. To introduce it we will send 

(together with 64-page Catalogue and sample copy of 

“ Mayflower” with two lovely colored plates), by Mail, 

post-paid, 2 Fine, Large Bulbs for 10 cents, or 6 for 25 cents. 

UR, GATALOSUE. Re iy ILLUSTRATED 
of Plants and’ Bulbs, for Fall Planting and 

Winer | Jetty also ~~ A Fruits, Shrubs, ete., is now 

ready, and will be mailed FREE to all who apply. Choie- 

est Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other Bulbs, at 
greatly reduced prices. Write for itatonce. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
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es Pill that Will. 


“The pill that will,” implies the pills that won’t. 
is legion. The name of “the pill that will” is Ayer’s Cathartic 
It is a pillto rely on. Properly used it will cure constipation, 


@ Momentary activity, leaving it in yet more incapable condition 
after the immediate effect is past. 
the purpose of toning up the entire system, removing the ob- 
structing conditions, and putting the liver into proper relations with 
the rest of the organs for natural co-operation. The record of 


establishes their great and permanent value in all liver affections. 
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of your Winchester ? 


HE WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. desires 
information as to the present possession of certain guns 
of its manufacture, numbered as follows: 


Model 1873 Rifle. 


466,455. 60,947. $5,519. 

483,357. 62,006. 99,999. 
Single Shot Rifle. Model 1890 Rifle. Model 1892 Rifle. 

65,555. 21. 755. 

69,603. 30,700. e 36,912. 

68,432. 32,402. 560,311. 
Shot-Gun, Lever Shot-Gun, Model 

Action. Model 1894 Rifle. 1893. 

48,666. 106. » > 

. ° 2,116. 7,511. 

67,916. 5,600. 22,362. 


To any person, not a dealer, furnishing satisfactory evidence be- 
fore January 1, 1897, of his possession of any one of the said guns, 
with the original numbers thereon, unchanged and undefaced, the 


possessor may be asked to give a full description of the finish of the 
gun, or requested to send the gun to the Company's works at New 
Haven. 
be borne by the Company. 
above sum must comply with either or both of 


payment as above has been made, the offer as to 
such gun will no longer be open. 


address 
will conn yer you our 128-page Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 


is the Number 


Model 1876 Rifle. 
63,515. 


Model 1886 Rifle. 


will be paid by this Company. As evidence, the 


In the latter case, all express charges will 
Any party claiming the 


ese conditions, as may be required. When any 


Send your name and on a Postal Card and we 


Winchester Ave., New Haven, Ct. 
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A Song of Rain. 


The cuckoo scurries to and fro; 

From green to white the oon nen blow ;— 
The longed-for rain is coming! 

Set every tub beneath its spout, 

For there’ll be little stirring out 
When all the roofs are drumming! 


Forth creeps the thirsty, wrinkled toad ; 
The dust goes whirling down the road ; 
The slender birches shiver. 
Uncertain little flurries break 
The glassy surface of the lake, 
And scud across the river. 


Now darker grows the drifting sky, 
And robin, with a startled og 
Wheels round his roofless dwelling. 
The trees begin to toss and lash; 
Far off, there gleams a forkéd flash, 
Followed by thunder’s swelling. 
Hark! ’tis the rustle of the drops 
Among the tossing maple-tops— 
The first cool dash and patter. 
The air grows wondrous soft and sweet 
With smell of woods and grass and wheat, 
And marshes all a-spatter! 
Now thunders down the mighty flood, 
That turns the dusty road to mud, 
And sets the eaves to spouting. 
Hurrah! the silver ranks have come, 
With tempest-fife and thunder-drum, 
And swollen torrents shouting! 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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The Boy and the Man. 


Coleridge Patteson—a scholar at Eton, one of 
England’s famous historic schools—was a high- 
spirited lad, and a great favorite in the cricket 
eleven of the school, for he was an uncommonly 
good player. 

At the club suppers “‘Coley,” as the boys called 
him, was disturbed by the questionable jests and 
stories of some of the members, and at length 
declared publicly that he should protest against 
anything like indecency in the conversation or in 
the songs that were sung. 

Notwithstanding this, at the next meeting one 
of the boys began to sing a salacious ditty, and 
Coley rose indignantly to his feet. 

“If this sort of thing goes on I shall leave the 
room,” he said. 

The singer continued, and Coley marched out. 
The next day he wrote to the captain of the 
eleven, and assured him that unless he received 
an apology he should quit the club. 

He was too important a man to lose, and the 
apology was sent. The trial of feeling to the 
young fellow who made it could have been no 
greater than the trial of demanding it and risking 
a refusal ; for, like all enthusiastic cricket-players, 
Coley was passionately fond of the game. But 
he loved character better than cricket, and the 
outcome was a victory of principle. 

Here was the kind of boy of which martyrs 
are made. The spirit that emboldened him to 
resent vileness sent him afterward to present 
Christianity to a pagan people. A group of 
islands north of New Guinea in the South Pacific 
became the brave man’s field of labor, and there 
he fell a victim to heathen cruelty. 

But death has not erased from the memory of 
earth his example of manly courage and loyal 
discipleship. The story of the boy of Eton and 
‘Martyr Bishop of Melanesia” is told here—and 
will be told for many a year to come—to kindle 
fearless virtue in other minds, and impress a 
noble lesson of Christlike sacrifice. 
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A Great Correspondent. 


“It was after a fashion a liberal education to 
listen to the fluency in some half-dozen languages 
of poor MacGahan, the ‘Ohio boy’ who graduated 
from the plow to be perhaps the most brilliant war 
correspondent of modern times.” So writes Mr. 
Archibald Forbes, in his “Memories of War and 
Peace,” and in another part of the same book he 
gives a brief but enthusiastic sketch of the same 
“Ohio boy,” by extraction an Irishman, by birth 
an American. It is a proud, sad story. 


Of all the men who have gained reputation as 
war correspondents, I regard MacGahan as the 
most brilliant. He was the hero of that wonderful 
lonely ride through the Great Desert of Central 
Asia to overtake Kauffmann’s Russian army on its 
march to Khiva. He it was who stirred Europe 
to its inmost heart by the terrible, and not less 
truthful than terrible, pictures of what have passed 
into history as the “Bulgarian atrocities.” 

It is, indeed, no exaggeration to aver that, for 
better or worse, MacGahan was the virtual author 
of the Russo-Turkish War. His pen pictures of 
the atrocities so excited the fury of the Slav 

pulation of Russia, that their passionate demand 
or retribution on the “unspeakable Turk” virtually 
compelled the emperor Alexander II. to under- 
take the war. = 

MacGahan’s work throughout the long campaign 
was singularly effective, and his physical exertions 
were extraordinary; yet he was suffering all 
through from a lameness that would have disabled 
eleven men out of twelve. He had broken a bone 


in his ankle just before the declaration of war, | 


and when I first met him the joint was encased in 
plaster of Paris. 

He insisted on accompanying Gourko’s raid 
across the Balkans; and in the Hankioj Pass his 
horse slid over a precipice and fell on its rider, so 
that the half-set bone was broken again; but the 
indomitable MacGahan refused to be invalided by 
this mishap. He quietly had himself hoisted onto 
a tumbril, and so went through the whole adven- 
turous expedition, being involved, thus helpless, 
in several actions, and once all but falling into the 
hands of the Turks. 

He kept the front throughout, long after I had 
gone home disabled by fever; he brilliantly chron- 
icled the fall of Plevna and the surrender of Osman 
Pasha; he crossed the Balkans with Skobeleff in 
the dead of that terrible winter; and finally, at 
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| the premature age of thirty-two, he died, charac- 
teristically, a martyr to duty and to friendship. 

When the Russian armies lay around Constanti- 
nople waiting for the settlement of the treaty of 
| Berlin, typhoid fever and camp pestilences were 
slaying their thousands and their tens of thousands. 
Lieutenant Greene, an American officer officially 
attached to the Russian army, fell sick, and 
MacGahan devoted himself to the duty of nursing 
his countryman. 

His devotion cost him his life. As Greene was 
recovering, MacGahan sickened of malignant 
typhus, and a few days later they laid him in his 
far-off forei ve, around which stood weeping 
mourners of a dozen nationalities. 
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Infant Schools in the Old Days. 


Quaint indeed were the dame schools attended 





| by our grandmothers in their early childhood, and 
| scanty enough were often the scholarly qualifica- | 
| tions of the good dames who taughtthem. Indeed, 
| save for the one large exception that these school- | 
| ma’ams of the old days bore always an excellent | 
| character morally, there is hardly a wider differ- | 
| ence between the trained nurse of our time and | 
the Sairey Gamps of an earlier period than exists | 
between our present ladies of the kindergarten | 
and their predecessors of the old-fashioned infant 
school. 
| They were usually widows or elderly spinsters 
| who taught, with no especial inclination or prepa- 
ration therefor, simply because they were poor 
and knew not what else to do; and often they 
were besides actually recipients of charity. 
| §Such an one was Ma’am Betty, the early teacher 
| of Lydia Maria Child, an ancient maiden the great | 
sorrow and never-to-be-forgotten mortification of 
| whose life had been that Governor Brooks once 
saw her drinking out of the nose of her teapot! 
| She kept school in her bedroom, was a great 
chewer of tobacco and always untidy, but was 
| good-natured enough to win the liking of her 
| pupils, and little Maria was long accustomed to 


father to carry the old dame a Sunday dinner. 


In an old Massachusetts town tales are told of 
| another dame school which must have been much 
after the same pattern. It was kept by a singu- 
larly sqaneeres and slightly deaf old woman 
ealled Ma’am Lyddy, whose pupils ranged in age 
from three to seven and eight years. 

The chief accomplishments taught were spelling 
and sewing patchwork. The multiplication table 
was heroically attempted, but beyond the “six 
timeses” it was observed that no scholar failed 
unless she hesitated; so long as she rattled alon 
witha a swing and rhythm, it did not at a 
matter seven times what was what. 

In the matter of patchwork, however, Ma’am 
Lyddy was an ex and a martinet. She some- 
times made an unhappy little bungler rip out and 
sew in a patch as many as eight or nine times 
before accepting it, and when she was dissatisfied 
she snapped the small seamstress’s knuckles with 
a sinewy, lean thumb and forefinger, the latter 
capped with a heavy brass thimble of unusual 
dimensions. This the wincing culprit quickly 
learned to dread. 

Two of her other punishments were turning up 
a naughty girl’s pinafore over her head and tying 
it there, and rapping inattentive scholars with a 
stiff busk whipped out of the front of her dress- 
are for the purpose. This latter weapon she 
used much as a tithing-man used his stick, for she 
was wont to parade up and down the room while 
conducting the opening devotions, and woe to the 
wriggling ittle sinner whose attention wandered! 

a’am — ag | did not pause to interrupt her own 
performance of pious duty, but a swift gesture to 
the front of her dress and a sharp whack on the 
little head emphasized its importance to others as 
she went steadily on without the omission of a 
syllable, or so much as a break in her monotonous 


voice. 

She did not, like Ma’am Betty, keep school in a 
bedroom, but she frequently carried sleepy tots 
into an adjoining room and deposited them in a 
limp, heavily breathing row on a big press bed 
with green chintz curtains. Like Ma’am Betty, 
she was devoted to tea, and —— her teapot beside 
her on a little squatty table; but the nose of her 
teapot was associated with the shame of others, 
not her own. 

“Would zee mind,” asked a grown-up pupil of 
Ma’am Lyddy’s many years after Ma’am Lyddy 
was in her grave, “would you mind turning the 
nose of the teapot the other way? It makes me 
nervous when it points toward me.” 

Her hostess complied, but looked a little sur- 

rised. ‘It’s a feeling left over from my school- 

jays,” explained the guest with a sigh of relief. 
“When I whispered at school, Ma’am Lyddy used 
solemnly and slowly to turn her = till the 
nose ag nted straight at me, and leave it pointing; 
and I used to feel ready to sink through the floor 
with shame! I shall never quite get over it. To 
me the —~? nose of a teapot is like the very 
finger of scorn, and it is quite impossible to sit 
and face it comfortably.” 
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Overturned in the Rapids. 


To the reader of Colonel Powell’s “Cafions of 
the Colorado” it comes to seem as if the exploring 
| party had almost a daily shipwreck. They were 
| floating in several boats down an unknown river 
| between lofty cliffs—otten two thousand feet or 
;more in altitude—and were always coming to 
| rapids or falls. Some of these they were obliged 
to go round on foot, but more of them they went 
down as best they could, with many wettings and 
bruisings, and much loss of precious stores. Here is 
one such experience in Colonel Powell's language: 





The water descends with a smooth, unruffled 
surface from the broad, ouiet spread above into 
the narrow, angry channel below by a semicircular 
| Sag. Great care must be taken not to pass over 
the brink into this deceptive pit, but above it we 
can row in safety. I walk along the bank to 
examine the ground, leaving one of my men with 
a flag to guide the other boats to the landing-place. 

I soon see one of the boats make the shore all 
right, and feel no more concern; but a minute 
after I hear a shout, and looking round, see one 
| of the boats shooting down the middle of the sag. 
| It is the No Name, with Captain Howland, his 
| brother, and Goodman. I feel that its going over 
| is inevitable, and run to save the third boat. 

A minute more, and the third boat turns the 
point and heads for the shore. Then I turn down- 
stream again, and scramble along to look for the 
boat that has gone over. 

The fall is not great, only ten or twelve feet, and 
we often run such; but below, the river tumbles 
down again for forty or fifty feet, in a channel 
filled with dangerous rocks that break the waves 
into whirlpools and beat them into foam. I pass 
| around a great crag just in time to see the boat 
| strike a rock, and rebounding from the shock, 
| careen and fill its open compartment with water. 





go to her house at the end of every week with her | 





Two of the men lose their oars; the boat swings 


round and is carried down at a rapid rate, broad- 
side on for a few yards, when, striking amidships 
on another rock with great force, she is broken 

uite in two and the men are thrown into the 


river. 

But the larger part of the boat floats buoyantly, 
and they soon seize it, and down the river they 
drift, past the rocks for a few hundred yards, to a 
second rapid filled with huge boulders, where the 
boat strikes again and is dashed to pieces, and the 
on one the fragments are soon carried beyond 
my sight. 

unning along I turn a bend and see a man’s 

head above the water, washed about in a whirlpool 
belowa great rock. It is Frank Goodman clinging 
to the rock with a grip on which life depends; and 
Howland is trying to go to his aid from an island 
on which he himself has been washed. 

Soon he comes near enough to reach Frank with 
a pole. Frank lets go the rock, grasps the pole 
and is pulled ashore. Seneca Howland is washe 
farther down the island, and is caught by some 
rocks, and ape somewhat bruised, manages to 

et ashore in safety. This seems a long time as I 

ll it, but it is quickly done. 
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Ghost Fairies. 


When the open fire is lit, 
In the evening after tea, 
Then I like to come and sit 
Where the fire can talk to me. 


Fairy stories it can tell, 
Tales of a forgotten race,— 
Of the fairy ghosts that dwe!l 
In the ancient chimney place. 


They are quite the strangest folk 
paraeey ever knew 

Shapes of shadow and of smoke 
Living in the chimney fiue. 


“Once,” the fire said, “long ago, 
With the wind they used to rove, 
Gipsy fairies, to and fro, 
Camping in the field and grove. 


“Hither with the trees they came 
Hidden in the logs; and here, 
Hovering above the fiame, 
Often some of them appear.” 


So I watch, and, sure enough, 
I can see the fairies! Then, 
Suddenly there comes a puff— 
Whish !—and they are gone again! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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After Many Years. 


The sorrows of childhood are very tragic, and 
they are not likely to pass away with the days 
which gave them birth, Little things seem so big 
to us then, and big things so impossible to bear! 


A middle-aged woman not long ago went back to 
the village where she had spent her childhood, 
and there she was made much of on account of the 
admirable standing of her family in the community. 
One tea party after another was given for her, and 
at each she was the happy centre of attention. 
But at one such festivity she was seen to be 
festly uncomfortable, and very early ee geen to 
the lady who had come with her that they should 
take their leave. 

“Why, you’ll break up the party!” said the other. 
“Aren’t you well?” 

“Yes,” was the hesitating answer, “quite well— 
but—oh, there she comes now!” 

“Who?” 

“Mrs. Lane, isn’t it? The lady in the gray silk. 
Some one said it was she. I haven’t seen her for 
twenty-five years.” 

“Yes, that’s Mrs. Lane, and she’s coming to speak 
to you. y, what makes you so embarrassed?” 

For the guest of honor was flushing and dropping 
her —- before the sweet old lady who ap- 
proached. 

“Well, my dear,” said the latter, “you don’t 
know me, but I remember you when you were a 
little girl as pretty as a pink.” 

Then the visitor suddenly laughed out in the 
midst of her embarrassment. 

“But Ido remember you, Mrs. Lane,” she said, 
“and if I had been sure of meeting you, I should 
never have had the courage to come here to-day.” 

Everybody stared, and the dear old lady began 
to look pained and troubled. 

“When I was a very little girl,” the lady went 
on, still smiling, “I went to a children’s em | at 

our house. e had little tea-tables se 

he lawn, and I, shy and very awkward, fell 
against one and knocked it over, with sandwiches, 
cake and lemonade! Worse than all, at least six 
lates of fh delicate china were broken. My 
eart was broken, too; but when I heard a servant 
mutter, ‘Clumsy!’ it seemed to me the wound 
never would heal. And it never has, quite! 

“Sometimes I wake up at night and remember 
your broken china, and try to think whether I 
ever heard that it was an old and precious set. 
You were kindness itself at the time, but I have 
always felt that if ever we met you would know 
me by instinct, and say to yourself, ‘That’s the 
little girl who was so clumsy!’ ” 


The two women came a step nearer each other, | 


and there were tears in their eyes. The older one 
bent forward. 


“You dear child!” said she. “I’d forgotten all | 


about it. And I’d rather smash all the china I 
ever had with my own hand than have had any 
human creature suffer so!” 

They kissed each other, and at least one wound 
in the world was healed. 


. 
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Nicknames Only. 


Half a century ago, in the rural portions of 
England, it was no uncommon thing for people to 
grow up, live and die without ever being called by 
their family names. Their neighbors, and even 
their own children, knew them only by some nick- 
name. This was especially true in fishing hamlets 
on the Lancashire coast. Kendall Perry vouches 
for the following story: 


Wishing to secure the services of a boat-builder 
known to be living in Little Haws, Mr. Thomas 
Rigby visited over a dozen of the fishermen’s 
cottages, inquiring for Mr. Richard Wright, boat- 
builder. After being told repeatedly, with many 
a solemn shake of the head, accompanied by 
gaping grins and incredulous looks, “that nobuddy 
o’ that name bides ’ere or ever did sin wa coom 
‘ere,” the discouraged man spied a new rowboat, 
bottom side up, glistening with paint, before a 
cottage. 

“Here’s a boat anyway,” he exclaimed, “so the 
builder cannot be very far away,” and hastened to 
the cottage. 

His brisk knock brought a trim little woman of 
middle age, dressed in the usual fisherwife’s 
kersey an wey gg eet but to the oft-repeated 
inquiry, “Does Mr. Richard Wright, boat-builder, 


live here?” she shook her head decidedly, and | 


said, “Noa, he does na.’ 

“T want to get a boat built. Can you tell me 
where he does live? It is in this place some- 
where.” 

“Happen he is a newcomer to these parts. 
There is but one boat-builder abouts, an’ —”’ 

At this point of the conversation a little gray- 
headed man arose from the chimney-corner and 


mani- | 


out on | 
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came forward, pipe in hand, to the open door, at 
sight of whom the baffled searcher cried out: 

“Dve been nme for thee all over Little Haws, 
and no one knew where tha lived!” 

“Ah,” chuckled the little old man, “tha should 
’ave axed fer Aud Bossie, an’ tha ’ad’a’ coom eet 
to tha place.” 

The funniest part of all was, the old wife stood 
by, peering over her spectacles, and slowly ejacu- 
lated in admiring tones, “An’ is thy name Mr. 
Richard Wright?” 

We may as well add that Mr. Rigby found that 
Mr. Wright had threevbrothers. Their names, 
according to their respective ages, were Kessie, 
Bossie, Bummie and Buss. 








Useful Baboon. 


| Certain wild animals can be trained to act very 
intelligently as servants of man, and even to 
exceed the dog in power of thought and action. 
Le Vaillant, the African traveller, says that he 
had a tame baboon which was not only sentinel, 
but hunter and purveyor of food and water. This 
monkey, by sheer force of brains, took command 
of the dogs which protected the camp, and used 
and directed them just as the older baboons com- 
mand and direct the rest of the tribe. 


By his cries, says Le Vaillant, he always warned 
us of the approach of an enemy before even the 
dogs discovered it. They were so accustomed to 
his voice that they used to go to sleep, and at first 
I was vexed with them for deserting their duties; 
but when he had once given the alarm, ag! would 
all stop to watch for his signal, and on the least 
motion of his eye, or the shaking of his head, I 
have seen them rush toward the quarter where his 
looks were directed. 

I often carried him on my hunting expeditions, 
| during which he would amuse himself by climbing 
| trees, in order to aid us in the pursuit of game. 

When he was thirsty he used to hunt about 
| and discover some succulent tuber which was as 
| effectual, under the circumstances, as watermelon. 
One might say that he was not more clever than a 
truffle-dog; but though the dog can find a root he 


cannot dig it up. 
oon did both, having the advantage of 
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hands; though he used these, not to extract the 
root, but to adjust his weight so as to use the 
leverage of his teeth to the best advantage. 

He laid hold of the tuft of leaves with his teeth, 
ey his four paws on the earth, on all sides of 
t, and then drew his head slowly back. The root 
generally followed. 

this plan did not succeed, he seized the root 
as low down as he could, and then throwing his 
heels over his head, turned a back somersault and 
came up smiling with the root in his mouth. It 
was easy to teach him that it was a part of his 
business to find these roots, and that his master 
must “go shares.” 


* 
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What Could Ail Her? 


In a certain New England village there is a 
little Irish cobbler whose conversation is much 
esteemed by his fellow-citizens for the amusement 
which they are pretty sure to derive from it. 


“Good morning, Mr. Mooney!” said a customer 
one day, going into the shop with a pair of shoes 
to be mended. “I hear your wife is ill. What is 
the matter?” 

“It’s mesilf that’s tried to find a rayson for 
Norah’s being took sick since aoa tg morning,” 
said Mr. Mooney. “Unless it’s the heat, I don’t 
know what the trouble is. 

“Day before yistherday she was as well as iver 
she was. Ye mind it was a powerful hot day, day 
before yistherday? Well, thin, Norah took no 
notice av the weather, no more than usual. She 
picked blueberries all the morning; thin she made 
a blueberry pie for dinner, and she ate the half av 
that pie, and a quarther of a wathermelon I’d 
bought, and she relished ivery mouthful. 

“Thin she made the rest av the blueberries into 
a nice cake for supper, and she ate the half av 
that—me eating the rest, same as I did av the 
pie—and the last quarther of the wathermelon; 
and what wid frish doughnuts and the last end of 
Mrs. Muleahey’s wedding-cake, she made out a 
fine meal. And in the evening, it being so terrible 
| hot, she made a pitcher av lemonade, and drunk 
the whole av it. 

‘It’s the quare thing her being took sick yisther- 
day morning afther being so well the day before,” 
said Mr. Mooney. “She ate twice what I did, and 
I remimber spaking to her about her fine appetite, 
wid the heat and all; and here she is flat on her 
back since yistherday morning!” 
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Haste Wastes Time. 


A gentleman who had an impediment in his 
speech was dining in a restaurant, and was being 
served—a great favor—by the proprietor of the 
establishment. This man was a bustling, nervous 
| person, with an qppeeerated opinion of the value 
| of his time. 


| Soup was served. The guest waited a moment, 
and at the first opportunity, began to say to the 
restaurant-keeper : 
“1 c-c-c-an’t e-e-e-ea —” 
“Well, what is it, sir?” asked the restaurant- 
keeper, impatiently. 
“I ¢-c-an’t eat my soup —” 
The man snatched up the plate of soup and was 
off after another, which in due time he brought; 
| but again the guest began to murmur: 
“T ¢-c-c-an’t eat my soup —” 
| “Well, pray.” asked the restaurant- keeper, 
| “what may be the matter with this soup, that you 
| are unable to eat it?” 

“T c-c-c-can’t ea-ea-eat my soup, I t-t-tell you,” 
| answered the guest, ‘‘w-w-w-ithou-ou-out a sp-p-p- 
| p-oon to eat it with!” 
|. Then the restaurant-keeper comprehended that 
| he would have saved time and temper if he had 

waited for his stammering gnest to finish his 
| sentence. 
| 2 


ineffectual Trick. 

| 

| An amusing example of two souls with but a 
single thought is the following, furnished by one 
| of the participants: 


Many years ago, he says, I was in camp with a 
friend of mine in Canada. Toward morning I 
awoke shivering with cold. The fire was very low. 
My companion was sound asleep. 

ell, it-isn’t nice to get out of a warm blanket 
to haul frosty logs to the fire, so I gave Wyndham 
a kick, and then pretended to be as —_ F 

There was no response, and by and by I tried 
another kick. Then the old scoundrel burst out 
lau ming. 

“I did the same thing to you fifteen minutes 
ago,” he said. “That’s how you came to wake 

1 








| “Then we both turned out, and soon had a fire 
| going. 
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CHILDREN ‘S_ PAGE 


Mamma’s Right-Hand Men. 


Five of them, all in a row, 
Dimpled and white as snow. 
Sure and steady, always ready, 

Glad enough to run; 
Helping mamma is fun. 


The first little fellow, you 
see, 
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very large and round. Then they pulled off their 
shoes and crept noiselessly to the wood-house 
stairs. Mamma followed them very softly. 

They stopped half-way up the stairs and 
peeped through the railing. Strange to say, there 
was nobody there! 

“Why, mamma, how funny!” began little 
Davy; but, “Hush!” whispered mamma, with a 
smile. 

She pointed to a heap of hickory-nuts, and 
there, with his tail curled saucily over his back, 
and with one nut in his small, furry paw, sat the 
drollest little red squirrel, taking his breakfast as 
comfortably as if he had been invited by the little 
partners themselves. 

When he had finished this nut he took another 
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and stuffed it into his mouth, and with a whisk 
and a frisk ran up on a beam, capered across the 
rafters, jumped on the window-sill, and with a 
long, light spring bounded into the great apple- 
tree outside. 

“So you are the thief, Mr. Squirrel!” said | 
Danny. “Well, I think you have laid up enough 
nuts for winter, 
window and keep you out.” 

“Say, Davy, I’m awful sorry I said you took 
those nuts,” he said, remorsefully. 

“And I’m drefful sorry I said you took ’em,’ 
echoed little Davy. 


| 
| 


and now I am going to shut the | 


“Never say such things again when you are | 


not sure they are true,” said mamma. 
And the little boys thought they never would. 
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NUTS TO CRACK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 











Is short and fat as can be! 
And he stands below the rest 
of the row. 
And they above him 
Look down and love him. 


The next little helper to him 

Is straight and proud and 
slim. 

Just a bit haughty, not a bit 

naughty. 

He and his little fat neigh- 
bor 

Are partners in their labor. 


In the middle, in honest 
pride,— 

Two subjects on either 

side,— 
The king is there, stately and 

fair. 

A silver crown wears he, 

And he wears it royally. 


Beside him, with languid 
grace, 

The fourth man takes his 
place. And 

He’s a bit of a dandy, and not 

very handy, 

But he does his best, 

As well as the rest. 


A little thief there came each day 
To every box and basket, 


And took from cake and bun his share, 
Nor ever stopped to ask it. 


nibbled here and nibbled there, 








And last of them all in the 
row, 

Stands the baby brother, 
you know. 

(If you don’t know, I would 

not say so!) 

For wiio cannot guess it, 
then? 

Who are mamma’s right- 
hand men? 


ANNIE H. DONNELL. 





A Partnership. 


Danny and Davy were 
partners. Their stock in 
trade was a fine lot of sound, 
sweet hickory-nuts and big, 
rough butternuts, and they 
had such fun gathering them ! 
How they pelted the trees in 
the wood-lot, and what a 
shower of nuts came rattling 
down, like the most delight- 
ful kind of a hail-storm! 

Then they carried them 
home in bags, and spread 
them out to dry on the floor 
of the wood-house chamber. 
This was a large, unplastered 
room with rafters running 
across the roof and beams 
along the walls. Danny and 
Davy loved to play there on 
rainy days, because there 
was nothing in it that could 
be soiled or spoiled or broken. 

When all the nuts were 
spread, the two little fellows 
sat down on the door-step 
and agreed together how 
they would sell them and 
what they would get with the 
money. Dear me, how many 
things these small partners 
planned to buy, as if there 
was no end to their fortune. 

“And we won’t eat another 
nut!” said Danny, resolutely. 
**We’ll keep ’em all to sell!” 





and Ted. 


Mousie comes.” 


crumbs, 


teeth 


luncheon. 

















“A mouse, of course!” said Frank 


Their voices never quivered. 
And one with poker, one with broom, 
They hunted all about the room, 
While we stood by and shivered. 


Then in the midst of all the noise 
In came the laughing teacher. 
“Hush! Wait!” she said, ‘till 


And on the floor she threw some 


Then O, the tiny creature! 


Such bright black eyes! Such dainty 


Our cake and fruit to munch on! 
We all agreed we’d just as lief 
That such a cunning, cunning thief 

Each day should share our 

















2. 
ANAGRAMS. 
With a gesture that told of —— despair, 
She threw her —— uponachair; | 
And leaning her head on the —— wide, 
Began to her foolish pride. 
— knew that the fellow 
would —— about, 
So he the —— to be on the 
lookout. 
See him —— his beast, then 
—himalong | 
Over hill and with a — 
of song. 
Old Sol first the mountain- 
tops, 
The -- — along on his upward 
way 
T be’ world is — with his glad 
beams, — 
And hails with —— a fresh, 
new day. 
The —— shone dim, the —— 
stood fair, 
And a soft, sweet —— arose 


on the air. 


2. 
BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


1. Rogers Limp Sprigs. 

2. Bruce on Orisons. 

3. Steal of a Draft-Hanger. 

4. The Sore and the Grin. 

5. Sick Ned Dileh’s Shy 
Riot. 

6. Bariana Things. 

7. A Town Lodge Slate. 

8. Cella in Land-End Row. 


3. 
CHARADE. 


I went to the animals’ fair, 
My first and my third were 
there. 
My total came in, 
And he said with a grin, 
“You're exceedingly small, I 
declare.” 


Now nothing my first could 


appal, 
And he said that perhaps he 
was small; 
But he said that my second 
Was probably reckoned 
The busiest one of them all. 


4. 
BERRIES. 


1. Which berry is used in 
sewing? 

2. Which berry can bark? 

3. Which berry makes a 
grating sound? 

4. Which berry holds a 
position in the Methodist 
Concqumpoton? 

Which berry is danger- 
ous ‘to ships? 

Which berry is made 
into hats? 

Which berry is an em- 
blem of mourning? 

. Which berry is unha ap py? 

8. ee berry is used ina 


gan 
10. Which berry is used for 
dresses? 
11. Which is the silliest 
oO 


berry? 
12. Which berry do you 
shoot? 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 
Farmers raise —— 
In the summer’s —— 
To make bread to —. 


The crows to — 
They take great —., 
Such a nuisance they —. 


Men cover the —— 
With twine netted like —, 
The crows care not an —. 


At a moderate —— 
We buy the food, —. 
Which keeps without —— 


It is water we -—— 
When we thirst at the —, 
But to write we use —— 


We hardly can —— 
Enough apples to —. 
Behold all that there —. 


I can’t sew on this —. 
So I'll just make a —— 
On my mother for —. 


He gives, never —. 
The tiny, sweet —— 
To cure many —. 


It is a great —— 
To rush for a —— 
And be caught in the —., 








“Not one single ’nother 
nut!” said little Davy, screw- 
ing up his mouth tight, by way of showing that 
no nuts could make their way in there. 

But a few days after this two very excited 
boys came running to mamma, each one with his 
nice little face quite spoiled by a little wrinkly 
frown. 

“Mamma!” cried Danny, ‘‘Davy is eating up 
all our nuts!” 

“‘Haven’t eaten a single ’nother one!” said 
Davy, indignantly. ‘It’s Danny, his own self!” 

Mamma looked from one troubled but honest 
little face to the other. 

“You must not quarrel about this,” she said. 





“I do not believe that either of you have taken 
the nuts; but we shall soon find out the thief, | 
whoever he is.” 
And sure enough, just while she was speaking 
they heard a noise like a rolling nut in the | 
wood-house chamber. The children’s eyes grew | 


The Weed’s Wings. 


‘“‘Mamma, I never knew weeds were so pretty. 
Just look here!” And Gracie held before her 
mother a downy white globe of the daintiest 
texture, clinging to a stiff, brown little stem. 

“Isn’t it beautiful?” said mamma. ‘‘See, the 
globe is niade up of white wings.” 

“Wings!” said Gracie, wonderingly. 
look like little white stars.” 

“Yes,” answered mamma, “they do, but they 
are really wings. Do you see the cluster of little 
brown seeds at the centre?” 

“Yes,” said Gracie, looking at it carefully. 

“Now,” said mamma, “‘pull one of them out. 
No; wait. Blow the globe instead.” 

So Gracie blew upon it gently, and lo! away 
floated the little white stars, each carrying with 
| it a tiny brown seed. 


“They 





“Now do you see,” asked mamma, “why I 
called them wings? Each little seed has a wing, 
and when the wind blows upon it it flies away, 
carrying its seed with it, and then it drops down, 
sometimes a long ways from the spot where the 
little weed which bore it grew, and there the little 
seed lies until it sinks into the earth, ripens and 
sends forth another weed of the same kind.” 

“TIsn’t it wonderful, mamma? And see how 
beautiful each little wing is. I shall never say 
‘old weeds’ again. 
pretty as the flowers.” 


* 
> 





“‘Wuy don’t people ride in engines?” asked 
Louise. “Because the engines are dirty,” said 
mamma, “the engineers are all black.” “Oh,” 
said Louise, ‘‘do engines have ears?” 


Their seed wings are as| 





It is so dull and —— 
To be ay in the — 
No sound reaches the a, 


I bought at the —— 
This suit, and 1 —— 
It when digging for —. 


If your time you will —-, 
And let your work —— 
These lines you can —. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Feet, feat. 


2. Patrimony, parsimony, acrimony, simony, 
—— antimony, scammony, matrimony, cere- 
mony, harmony. 

3. Ancle, lance, clean. 


4. Images, ages. Impress, press. 
Imply, ply. Improve, prove. 
5. “In Afric’s land how sad their lot, 
Where the sun grows hot and hotter, 
Where e’en the very Hottentots 
Grow faint and hot and totter!” 


6. Trapeze. 


Impart, part. 
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THe REVOLT IN THE PHILIPPINES.—The | 


insurrection in the Philippine Islands has 
assumed a more serious aspect, and there have | 
been several encounters between Spanish troops 
and armed bodies of natives. ‘The Madrid 
authorities at first attributed the rising to Cuban 
intrigues, and then to German influence; but the 
real cause appears to be the familiar one of 
overtaxation and oppression. 
or eight million natives are densely ignorant ; but 
the more intelligent, especially in Manila and the 
other cities, have been growing restive under the 
exactions of the Spanish authorities. 

ACTIVITY OF THE CARLISTS.+The Carlists 
are renewing their activity in Spain. Recently 
the Carlist deputies left the chamber in a body, 
after opposing a government proposal relating to 
railway subsidies, and afterward they issued a 
manifesto declaring that their leaders would 
decide when the proper moment came for them 
to respond to the call of the nation. At about 
the same time Don Carlos, who resides in 
Austria, made a statement affirming himself free 
to choose the opportune moment to assert his 
rights. ‘The pretensions of the Carlists date back 
more than sixty years. Prior to that time, what 
is known as the Salic law of succession, which 
does not allow females to succeed to the throne 
until the male line is totally extinct, had prevailed 
in Spain. Ferdinand VII., who had no son, 
repealed this law and on his death the paced 
passed to his infant daughter Isabella. His | 
brother Carlos refused to recognize the change in 
the law, and began a civil war in 1833 which 
lasted six years. His claims were passed on first 
to his son and then to his nephew, the present 
Don Carlos, and have been the occasion of two 
or three wars, the last in 1873-6. 

A Srne@utar Repriy.— Last April the 
Evangelical Alliance of the United States sent to 
the Sultan of Turkey a formal petition, reciting 
some of the outrages perpetrated upon Armenian 
Christians in his dominions, and praying him to 
bring the persecutions to an end. Recently a 
reply was received from Tewfik Pasha, Turkish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in which it was 
declared that Christians in Turkey have enjoyed 
complete security and the protection of their 
lives, property and honor from the foundation of 


the empire, and are at the present time in a state | 


of prosperity. This flat denial of the atrocities 
and massacres both in European and Asiatic 
Turkey, which have been protracted through a 
period of two years, illustrates the peculiar 
workings of the Turkish official mind. 

THE LITTLE CRUISER “BANCROFT.”—Our 
government has sent the little cruiser Bancroft 
to Turkish waters, apparently for the purpose of 
being at Minister Terrell’s disposal in the event 
of a sudden emergency arising at Constantinople. 
She is a vessel of about eight hundred tons and 
of small coal capacity, carrying a battery of four 
4-inch rapid-fire rifles and a number of small, 
secondary weapons. She has been used hitherto 
for eadet practice. The reason of her selection 
is that Turkish laws, resting on the treaty of 
Paris, forbid a vessel of over six guns to enter 
the Bosphorus. The Turkish government is 
disposed to insist that only those powers which 
signed the treaty of Paris are entitled to have 
vessels of war permanently at Constantinople, 
and last January permission for the Bancroft to 
pass through the straits was formally refused. 


ENGLAND’s ATTITUDE DEFINED.—Recent 
intimations that England was preparing to act 
independently with reference to Turkey elicited 
from the European press, especially in Russia, 
Germany and Austria, expressions so hostile 
to England as to evoke a semi-official statement 
of England’s attitude. In this statement the 
English government declared that its policy was 
unchanged and that it was acting as hitherto in 
complete accord with the powers ; but that public 
feeling in Great Britain had been so shocked by 
recent events in Constantinople that the govern- 
ment would never be supported in again siding 
with Turkey. It added, ‘‘If the powers cannot 
coéperate in ending the carnage caused by 
Turkish misrule, the only course open to Great 
Britain is to stand aside and hope for a more 
satisfactory state of affairs.” 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA.—The war between 
Italy and Abyssinia ended in the spring without 
any formal arrangements of peace, and with 
three thousand Italian soldiers still held as 
prisoners in the hands of Menelek. Recently 
General Baldissera was sent out by the Italian 
government to conclude a treaty with Menelek, 
and it is now announced from Rome that the 
terms insisted upon by the Abyssinian Negus 
have been accepted. These include an agreement 


on the part of Italy to keep within her colony of | 


Erythrea and to pay the Negus about half a 
million dollars, not exactly as an indemnity, but 
as compensation for the support of the prisoners. 
These demands are reported to have been sus- 
tained by Russia. 


Most of the seven | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” | 
are world-renowned ag a superior remedy for Coughs, | 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. [ Adv. 
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Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
oe also a Chain and Charm for selling | 
(4g doz. ‘Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. | 
Mond our full address by return mail and 
we wi ill forward the Bluine, post-paid, and | 
a large Premium List. No money required. 


BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junction, Mass. 
Instruction by mail adapted to every 
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Sprague Correspondence 
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86 Telenhone Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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SHAUGHNESSY BROS., 


ROME “> 


POT 
mt nest_ made. 


Nickel - plated, 
ighly finished, Can be gasses 
sy tove to Table. **Rom: 
means perfection. 


Ask any dealer for the *‘ Rome’’ 
or send to us for descriptive circu- 
lars and prices. 


| ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N.Y. 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED. 


The Absorption Treatment a Success. Hundreds 
successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita- 
rium, the largest and most successful institution in 
America. “Don’t wait to be blind.” Pamphlet Free, 
describing treatment. 


HE BEMIS SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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Do you feel Irritable ? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage 
and is an invigorating tonic, soothing to the 
nerves, 











Grand 
Old Party 
Elephant. 


The Sensation in 
Campaign Badges. 

Touch the Girth and see 
the Winners. 


GOLD-PLATED. Saddle 
Enameled in Red. 
—_—s~ 


Sample 10 cents. 
75 cts. per dozen. 
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McRAE & KEELER, 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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Any one who pereeeeee 
a moderate capital and plenty of push 
can make money in any locality by atv: 
ing entertainments and illustrating lec- 
tures with a McAllister Magic Lantern 
or Stereopticon. 

There is a constant demand for this 
class of entertainment by churches, 
schools, societies, lecturers and amuse- 
ment bureaus. 

A 250 page book that tells all about 


McALLISTER'S 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS 


—how to run them, how to give exhibi- 
tions—with complete lists of views and 
accessories, mailed for the asking. 
T. H. McALLISTER, 49 Nassau &t., N. ¥. 
76 Washington St., Chicage. 
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name Beeman is on each: 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 


and a 
Delicious Remedy for 


Send Se. for sample package. 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0, 


Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION. — See that the | 


Chewing Gum 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. | 


Beeman Chemical Co., | 
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has in use proven ilself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing « clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, u perfect complexion. Taken requ- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis- 
faction to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 


Prereutives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard aguinst 
Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


. 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as « perfect laxative should, cleansing and 
refreshing the system without weakening it, per- 
manently curing constipation and ils effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable 

substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 

have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in 

small doses, its effect will give satisfaction to the 
most exacting. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP 
bor Sale by all Drugyists. 


co. 














RUGBY # 


FOOT 


This is the season of the Rugby Foot Ball. 
We now offer for a limited time a Ball 24 
inches in circumference, having a fine Rubber 
Bladder and a strong Leather Case. * % & 





Special Offer. 


Foot Ball to Companion Subscribers only for one 
new subscription and 25 cents additional, with 
15 cents for postage and packing. 
$1.50, postage and packing 15 cents extra. % % 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


201 Columbus Avenue, 
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Until October 28th we 
will give this Rugby 


Sold for 
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NATURE SCIENCE } 





Lions DISAPPEARING.—Just as the buffalo 
has been exterminated from our great Western 
plains, so lions are disappearing from India 
before the rifle of the hunter and the axe and 
plow of the farmer. In Kathiawar, whose 
forests have furnished one of the last retreats of 
the retiring king of beasts, an attempt is being 
made to save the animals from complete extinction 
by prohibiting lion-hunting during a period of six 
years. It is said, however, that the gradual 
clearing away of the forests will in itself result in | 
the extermination of the lions. | 





THE MOON AND THE EARTH.—The strange- | 
ness of the scenery of the moon, and the enormous | 
size of its erater-shaped mountains, have led | 
some astronomers to think that its past history | 
must have been quite different from that of the | 
earth. This, however, is not the opinion of | 
Messieurs Loewy and Puiseux, who, in a recent | 
communication to the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris, say that a study of the latest lunar 
photographs tends to show that the condition of 
the moon’s surface has been produced by the 
action of the same natural forces now at work on 
the earth. 


THE Eyre OF THE StorM.—The modern | 
science of meteorology teaches us that in great | 
storms, both on sea and land, the wind circles 
in spirals, which may be hundreds, or even | 
thousands, of miles in diameter. At the centre, 
especially when the storm occurs on the level 
surface of the sea, there is a calm called the “‘eye | 
of the storm.” Here the sun or the stars can | 
sometimes be seen shining through a vast opening 
in the clouds, while all around a furious tempest 
israging. Recently Professor Cornu, the French 
savant, gave an illustrated lecture on storms in 
London, at which he reproduced the phenomena | 
of a great cyclone on his lecture table, including | 
the “eye of the storm.” His apparatus was a 
flat, circular disk, some three feet in diameter, | 
which was caused to rotate rapidly above a table | 
which was covered with pins carrying little flags. 
The flags indicated by their motions the direction 
of the winds set in circulation by the whirling of 
the disk above. As the disk was moved across | 
the table the eye of the storm moved with it, and | 
wherever the eye was the little flags lay motion- Fe 
less, while those around them were flapping and 
snapping in the miniature tempest. A barometer 
placed beneath a hole in the table indicated a 
decrease of pressure as the centre of the mimic | 
storm passed over the hole. A similar fall of the | 


barometer occurs in a real storm. 
| 





How BuLLets MAKE CLouDs. — Photo- | 
graphs of flying bullets recently made in Italy | 
show dark streaks and blurs just in front of the | 
projectiles, and it is though€ that these are the | 
images of little clouds formed by the sudden. 
condensation of moisture as the advancing bullet 
compresses the air ahead of it. 

— | 

A SHOWER OF ANTS.—A correspondent of 
Cosmos describes a remarkable phenomenon 
witnessed in Jerusalem at the beginning of July. 
A swarm of flying ants settled upon the city and 
filled the air from sunrise until nine o’clock. 
Visitors to the Holy Sepulchre were obliged to 
use their handkerchiefs constantly in order to 
keep the insects out of their eyes and nostrils. 
The natives asserted that this extraordinary 
flight of ants was the precursor of an earthquake. 
Whether there was any real connection between 
the two phenomena or not, as a matter of fact 
two slight shocks of earthquake were felt in 
Jerusalem on the evening of the same day. 





THE YOUTH’S 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” . (Adv. 


The Morgan Broiler, $1.00. 


BROILS STEAK, CHOPS, OYSTERS, FISH, ETC. 


Saves all the Juices 
and applies them to bast- 
ing, at each turn making | 
the meat palatable an 
tender. No odor,no smoke. 
Made of wrought steel. 
Won’t crack, warp nor break. For 25 cents we deliver 
to Soot art of the U.S. You examine and if satisfied, 

balance, 75 cents, to express agent. Address, 
RGAN MFG. CO., 103 Boyce Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Agents and canvassers make mone: selling the Morgan 
Broilers. Wit for epcial terms to Agente - 
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We appreciate the situation, and our © 
ZA» Nickel Silver Cased Watches in all 
© sizes, suitable for every human being, © 
© ©) are in demand. © 

j-» The excellent timekeeping qualities = 
{ © are the same, however cased. 
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75 cents for $1.00— 
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BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS. 

Ask for the New S. H. & M. Cord Edge. 
If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 





Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72-page | 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Ho ome | 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training; mailed for 25 cents. 


S. H. & M. CO., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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“x 
Spoons 


have three times the 
usual thickness of J 
silver on the a 
places 










exposed 
to wear, as 
indicated in the 
illustration, They 
wear three times 

as long as ordinary 
spoons, and cost but 
little extra. The full 
trade-mark (stamped on 
each piece) is 


For sale by dealers everywhere. Made by 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN.; 208 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


The largest manufacturers of high-class 
silver-plated ware in the world. 
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Delightful after shaving. , 
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MENNEN’S: 
BORATED TALCUM 
. 
; Toilet Powder. : 
Sapsoves by Highest |, 
Medical Authorities , 
Positively Teelieves Prickly Heat, Nettle = 4 
¢Chafed Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Llotches 
Pi he skin smooth and he althy. |p 
Take no substitutes. Sold by \, 
ts or mailed for 25 cents. 4 


as a Perfect Sanitary le 
Toilet Pre reparation |, 
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ry mates (Name this paper.) 
tARI MENNEN CO. Newark, N. J. * 
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HOOK AND ENE, 
| Simplest, 
Best. With 


Strongest and 
less sewing 


ing. 
On return of first empty card and dealer’s name 


| of whom purchased we will give a most useful 


present. IF YOUR DEALER WILL NOT 


SUPPLY YOU WE WILL. 
‘*RAPID”’ Hook and Eye Co., 185 Canal St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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DENerIsH RECS 
Premium ma with 


TED and a host of 


Sacha end Delioened oh Bepes for $7 Cash. 


We offer Premiums or give 


States. 


We want YOU to send for our 170-page illustrated Price 
and Premium List. 


It tells the whole story. Costs you 


Will interest and pay you. 
We have hundreds of other sets, Plain and Decorated, 


other Premiums. 


‘ea _Set, No. 65. 
Wath? bea and Cottce THE LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


193 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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in National colors. 


Either *foranr. GOLD or 


Sample by mail, 15e. 
McRAE & KEELER, 
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Set Your Standard High. 


Wear the Emblem of Your Country, 
One that represents the Standard- 
Bearers of Prosperity. 


Closed it shows Our Beloved Old Flag, enameled 
Touch the lower corner and it 
flies open, showing the wearer’s favorite candidates. 
BRYAN & 
SEWALL, 
1 doz., 1.20. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder. 


|Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 
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THEY Mu WANT 
“A CRESCENT 


. . 1896 Crescent Catalogue 
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OR 19 years we have done the largest business in this | 
country direct with consumers in Tea, ¢ ‘offee, | 
Baking Powder, Spices and Extracts. Weare importers | 
of all the goods we handle. 
liberal discounts, and send the best value of any house 
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They are the original SINGLE 
TUBES and are both fast and 
famous. Do not buy imitations. 
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Minneapolis. Toronto. 
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All the women of America extend the palm of superiority to 


The STEVENS CLOAKS. 


They are not only made from a superior class of MATERIAL, but are universally admitted to be a superior STYLE, FIT, FINISH and WORKMANSHIP, 
Order one of the following five, and if you do not find it a most wonderful value, return it at our expense and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
it the greatest cloak bargain you ever saw, tell your triends to write for our Special Cloak Catalogue, showing o one hundred such bargains. 





a 
IF YOU WANT 


one of the first editions 
of our special cloak 


. CATALOGUE 


this fall, you should write at 
once and have name record- 
ed. It will show 100 of the 
most beautiful styles and 
greatest cloak bargains 
America has ever known. 











824—Fine Seal Plush Cape, 


Extra full sweep, 24 inches long, satin 
thadames lined, richly trimmed with 
jet and marten fur, worth 

fully $18.00, atonly. . . . $10.00 


Kersey 
would 
only 


600—Black Cloth Jacket, 


Made 26 inches long from fine Black 


fine Bla Kerse 
Beaver, a good $10.00 garment, with — cloth, + 


be va at ™ 50, for " $5 00 


652—Black Cloth Cape, 

Made extra full from 
beautifully trimmed 
braids and , batons as 
shown—this cape would 
cheap at $7.50—our price B; 


medium weight 


twelve rows of fine stitching—an 
extra fine $10 garment for only 


$4.00 





655—Black Cloth Cape, 

Made from extra fine quality heavy Ker- 
sey, trimmed on all edges with a three- 
inch bias strip of same, sewed on with 


$6.50 


and this season we will astonish the world with the lowness of our prices. 


If you do find 


THAT WOMAN 


misses a grand oppor- 
tunity who does not 
receive one of our 


SPECIAL CLOAK 


CATALOGUES 


this fall. Write a postal 


card at once and get one 


from the first edition. 





% 
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612—Black Cloth Jacket, 

Elegantly made from same extra fine qual- 
ity of Kersey, beautifully trimmed with 
bias strips and stitching and buttons as 


shown in cut—would he very $7 50 
hard to equal for $12.50, for only ° 





Write to-day for our Special Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 109 and 111 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single ket A issue of the —— All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 
ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when-sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESK CA‘ BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite — 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





ARE DEFORMITIES OUTGROWN ? 


It is a matter of common observation that the 
“bow-legs” and ‘“‘knock-knees” of young children 
become apparently straighter as age advances, 
even when no assistance is given to them. Perhaps 
it is due to these facts, or possibly to a species of 
self-delusion, that mothers so often believe that 
their children will outgrow many slowly increasing 
deformities, which are consequently neglected, to 
the children’s further hurt. 

Certain deformities, when arrested, will appar- 
ently grow less or disappear as the growth of the 
child increases, until as adult age is reached they 
may cease to be noticeable. But even though the 
ideal of symmetry be a comparatively low one, a 
deformity of any moment must be treated early 
if the body is to be brought up to the average 
standard. The child, like the tree, must be taken 


in hand early if any natural distortion is to be | 


corrected. 

Pott’s disease, a curvature of the spine due to 
an inflammation of the joints causing decay of 
the bones of the spinal column, and hip disease, 
due to a similar condition of the hip joint, are 
among the deformities which require treatment at 
the earliest possible moment. 

“Postural deformities,” so called, including 
bow-legs, knock-knees, flat chests, round backs, 
“shackle” or loose joints and weak feet, are among 
those for which most can be done by surgeons and 
parents. On the other hand, such deformities will 
be increased if the weak parts are subjected to 
strain. Thus attitudes producing fatigue at weak 
spots, attitudes induced or encouraged by uncom- 
fortable seats or by defects of eyesight are common 
causes of a want of physical symmetry. 

Newly acquired postural deformities yield in 
most cases to simple means which a mother or 
nurse is capable of applying; but the first evidence 
of any disease of the bones or joints, such as a 
limp, a dragging of one foot, or a curvature of the 
spine should receive immediate attention at the 
hands of a surgeon. 

In general, it may be said that deformities do 
not tend to correct themselves. Nature exerts 
herself in other directions. 
force, though in itself very slight, if rightly applied, 
may entirely do away with the deformity, or at 
least aid largely in lessening it. 


ad 


INGENIOUS PATENTS. 


The advent of the steam-engine was the signal 
for a host of ingenious and amusing inventions. 
A writer in the Leisure Hour has taken the trouble 
to delve amongst these old railway patents, and 
has found his labor well repaid. 

He made acquaintance with the unique theory 
of that anxious patentee who was very sure that 
in winter the steam-engine would be perfectly 
useless, because the thin coating of hoar frost that 
would gather in the morning upon the rails would 
effectually hinder the wheels from moving along. 

Of course the objector had a remedy to propose. 
His rails were to be hollow in order to allow hot 
water to circulate through them, thus keeping the 
metal warm and preventing the formation of hoar 
frost. 

Another writer, fully persuaded that no smooth- 
wheeled vehicle could be made to move along 
ordinary roads, fitted his piston-rods not to work 
wheels, but a set of legs, that kicked into the road 
beneath the engine, moving it much as a punt is 
poled in the water, only here there were to be four 
poles instead of one. 

Decidedly more interesting than an engine that 
kicked its way along was one that was actually to 
walk on four legs. There were several varieties 
of these steam-walkers, one of which burst on its 
trial trip, and killed six persons. It was not till 
Hedley exploded all these ingenious theories by 
simply trying how a smooth wheel would really 
act on a smooth road, that the wonderful inventions 
ceased. 

The idea of danger was always very prominent 
in the minds of inventors. One was so convinced 
that “accidents on railroads would be frequent,” 


If subseribers do | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


.. | that he proposed to minimize the loss of life by 


attaching the train to the engine by a long rppe, so 


| that in the event of collision only the enginemen 





However, a corrective |, 





| and said, “Fo’ de 


would suffer. 

Another adopted the expedient of a feather-bed 
placed between the buffers of the carriages, so 
that “a shock could not be transmitted;” and a 
third, and still more ingenious patentee, proposed 
fixing a pair of rails along the top of the train, 
falling at a gentle gradient fore and aft, so that in 
event of another train meeting or overtaking it, 
the two could pass over and under each other, and 
both could go on their way rejoicing. 


NOT USED TO LUXURIES. 


The peculiar sorrows of a Pennsylvania colored 
man are thus set forth by the Record of Phila- 
delphia: 


A tall and heavy-footed colored man limped 
painfully into a large shoe store in Phoenixville 
one day recently, and began to complain to the 
proprietor that he had been swindled. ‘‘Dese hyar 
shoes,” he said, ‘“‘suhtinly is de wu’st I ebah see. 
Dey jes’ natchelly got me all tied up in knots.” 


“What seems to be the trouble?” inquired the | 


proprietor. : 

The colored man scratched his pate for a minute, 
Lawd, I doan’ know. Hit sho’ly 
seem laik semeeeey done cast a spell on dem. 
Fust dey feels ail right, an’ den de nex’ day dey 
hu’ts mos’ drefful.”’ 

The dealer took a look at one of the shoes; then 
he began Ty “You’re not used to wearing 
shoes, are you?” he asked. 

“Well, boss,”’ was the reply, “I doan’ weah dem 
much, da’s a tack.” 

“Well, the trouble is, you’ve got them on the 
wrong feet.” P 

“No, sah! No, sah!” cried the negro, “dey ain’ 
nuffin’ wrong wif mah feet.” 

The dealer explained the difference between 
right and left, and the customer went away happy. 


IGNORANT CITY CHILDREN. 


Country children who are sometimes inclined to 
envy city children some of their peculiar advan- 
tages, will perhaps be helped to contentment with 
their rural lot by reading the following extract 
from the New York Tribune: 


Thirty-five boys and girls in Chicago, who 
recently applied for admission to the Joseph 
Medill Summer School, were asked to answer the 
following six questions: 1. Were you ever in the 
woods? 2. Did you ever see the lake? 3. Did you 
ever pick a flower? 4. Were you ever in the park? 
5. Did you ever ride in a wagon behind horses? 
6. Did you ever ride in a car on the railroad? 

On examining the answers it was found that 
thirty out of thirty-five had never been in the 
wi , nineteen had never seen Lake Michigan, 
eight had never — a flower. 

uring the writing of the answers one little girl 
was found to be crying bitterly. On inquiry it was 
discovered that she had been obliged to answer no 
to nearly all the questions, and *“‘was afraid she 
s.”’ The secretary of the Bureau of 
Charities, in relating the incident said, “She had 
never seen e Michigan, never picked a flower. 
never been in the woods; but she unders 
perfectly well an examination.” 


LONG MINUTES. 


Explorers of the cafions of the West may have 
daily adventures, if they will. Colonel J.W. Powell 
records a good number of hisown. One, brief, but 
long enough, is thus described: 

In my anxiety to reach a point where I could 
see the roaring cataract below, I went too far out 
upon the wall, and could neither advance nor 
retreat. I stood with one foot on a little projecting 


| rock, and clung with my hand fixed in a little 


crevice. 

Finding myself caught, suspended four hundred 
feet above the river, into which 1 must fall if my 
footing fails, L call for help. 

The men come and pass me a line, but 1 cannot 
let go of the rock long enough to take hold of it. 
Then they bring two or three of the largest oars. 

All this takes time which seems very precious to 
me; but at last bag arrive. The blade of one of 
the oars is pushed into a little crevice in the rock 
beyond me in such a manner that the men can 
hold me pressed against the wall. Then another 
is fixed in such a way that I can step on it; and 
thus I am extricated. 


ANOTHER MATTER. 


Circumstances alter cases, says the proverb, and 
sometimes the metamorphosis is accomplished with 
amazing suddenness. 


Two amateur hunters in the northern woods, not 
long ago, saw a deer, and both fired at once. 
“That is my deer,” said A, “I shot it.” 
“No, you didn’t,” hotly replied B. “It is my 
site 


deer, because I killed it.’ 
A third party was spercacking from the op 
n his eye and a club in his 


direction, with fury 
hand. 

“Which of you two rascals shot my calf?” 
roared the farmer. 

“That fellow just told me he did it,” said A. 

And B, now thoroughly alarmed for his personal 
saiety, answered: 

“He lies. He shot it himself. I saw him do it, 
and I'll swear to it.””— The Interior. 


X-RAYS WANTED. 


In this day, when almost anything seems possi- 
ble, it is not so very strange that a man like Mr. 
Edison should be called upon to work miracles. 


The Electrical Review says that he received not 
long ago the eyepieces of a pair of opera-glasses, 
with a request that he would “fit them with the 
x-rays, and return them to the sender,” in Vermont. 

Another customer, writing from Pottstown, Pa., 
sent the following matter-of-fact epistle: 

“THomas A. EpIsoN,—Dear Sir:—Will you 
please send me one pound of x-rays and bill as 
soon as possible.” 

The two orders were filed away together. 


A GERMAN paper contains the following adver- 
tisement: “Any person who can prove that m 
tapioca contains rey? injurious to health will 
have three boxes sent to him free of charge.” 


“How did you learn to skate?” a little boy was 
asked. “Oh!” was the innocent but significant 
answer, “by getting up every time I fell down.” 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. LAdv. 
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No Odor, No Smoke, and No 
Crawling of Flame. 


The Bridgeport 


ll-Night Lamp 


complete for only 


50 Cents. 


Delivered free. 
+ 


The ONLY All-Night 
Lamp that will not Smoke 
eaeli\ or Smell—Adjustable re- 
(/ flector that can also be 
=. 9) used as a Screen—Can 
be hung on a tack in the 

wall anywhere in the 

room—A convenient Hand Lamp 
—8 inches high—Nickel plate or 
brass— Should be in every 
home—Just the thing for Nursery or Sick-Room. 
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) Catalogue of other Lamps free. 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 
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P——)SLIPPER CASE 


std Tysses Stam ped—9 X 12 inches, 
Fn cmeeger f Brown Duck, C 
trimmed with red braid, a 
illustrated catalog of stamped linens 
sent to all mentioning this paper. 
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SSON & CO., 48 N. Sth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Spring and Winter 


BLOOMING BULBS. 
What You Can Buy for 10 cts. 


8 Hyacinths, different colors 10c. post-paid. 
6 Tulips, best sorts 10c. Ln 





12 Crocuses, best sorts 10c. 
12 Freesias, best sorts 10c. ~ 
1 New Weakingson Lily 10c. ae 
8 Lilies of the Valley 10c. ~ 
4 Jonquils, sweet-scented 10c. a 
1 Madonna Lily 10c. zx 
1 Chinese Lily, sacred 10c. - 
1 Calla Lily, white 10c. a 
4 Tuberoses, double pearl 10c. > 


Or we will send this above collection for $1.00. 
HILLSIDE NURSERY, 
Catalogue Free. Somerville, Mass. 
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REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS and CUFFS. 


Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn, 
One Collar equal to two. Not to washed; when one 
side is soiled, reverse and afterwards discard. 

10 COLLARS or 5 Pair CUFFS, 25 Cents. 

Choice of Six Styles. Alention Name and Size. 














Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs, 6 cents. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
7 Franklin St., New York. 965 Milk Street, Boston. 


These Beautiful Ladies’ 


Made of high-grade Seal Plush 
Plush ao Minch 


Capes 












t fur, and 

only heavily braided 

50 and jetted with 

$ soutache 

= and black beads 

; ack aft 

changeable 

Worth ining. 
Double 






THs CAPE is positivel 
and it is worth $15. Our beautiful Fall and Win- 
ter Catalogue No. 45, showing 200 styles in cloaks and 
furs, is now ready and will be m free of charge 
upon request, ether with complete variety of 
cloth samples. e are an exclusive cloak and fur 
house, the largest in the country, manufacture 
everything ourselves, and sell at wholesale prices. 
atalogue No. 45. 
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The 
Autoharp 


populer of all. 


Autoha 


EASY to Play. 


tion guaranteed. 
THE FAMILY,” also Catalogue, sent Free. 


All Music Dealers sell this style, or we will send it prepaid 
Write for our beautifully illustrated story, “‘ 





‘* An American 
Instrument of 
American Invention.”’ 


Is a thoroughly musical instrument in its entire range of styles, 
“‘The musical possibilities of which are unlimited,’’ as the World's 
Fair eee i's referring to the Autoharp inits fullest scope. 
e 
It has seven chord-bars, perm tting modulations enough to pla 
popular music. Instruction book, music and fittings go with each instrument. 


To the beginner — young or old —the 


Autoharp is the fascinating medium for 
developing a taste and love for music. 


o. 2%, illustrated above, is perhaps the most 
most any piece of 
rice $7.50. 


EASY to Buy. 


on receipt of price. Full satisfac- 
HOW THE AUTOHARP CAPTURED 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Dept. A, Dolge Building, NEW YORK. 


Salesrooms and Studios, 28 East 23d Street. 














order. Write your 


“ It took just two weeks from the very day we wrote for first circular.”’ 


wants to introduce his T. ‘BAS, 
W. G. Baker SPICES and BAKING POW- 


DER. You can help him and he will pay you well. 


Just go among your friends and sell a mixed order amount- 
ing in total to 175 Ibs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade Bicycle ; or 
sell 75 lbs. for a Boy’s Bicycle ; 100 Ibs. for a Girl’s Bicycle ; 
200 lbs. for a Gentlemen’s High-Grade Bicycle ; 30 Ibs. for a 
Fairy Tricycle; 50 Ibs. for a Waltham Gold Watch and 
Chain or a Decorated Dinner Set ; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver 
Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring. 
These articles are within the reach of many Ladies and 

Gentlemen and of many bright Boys and 
Baker pays the express or freight i 


ull address on 
Order-sheet and particulars, and ma‘ 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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A Timely Reconnoissance. 


The “Memoirs” of Marshal de MacMahon | 
throw much light on the lax state of discipline | 
and organization which prevailed in the French | 
armies under the Second Empire, and which | 
contributed in so marked a way to the crushing 
defeat of France in 1870 by the Germans. In 
these “Memoirs” Marshal MacMahon relates in 
a very simple manner, and somewhat to his own 
disadvantage, an amusing incident of the war in 
1859 against the Austrians in Italy. 

MacMahon was then a cofps commander. At 
Lerbigo, at the head of his corps, he had marched 
a considerable distance without encountering the 
Austrians. General Camon, who commanded a 
division of cavalry, had been sent out on a recon- 
noissance, and had sought in vain for the enemy. 
So the future marshal himself went out with | 
Camon and his entire staff, to see if he could find | | 
any. 

Perceiving the tall belfry of the church at the | 
village of Robeechetto, MacMahon went to it in | 
person accompanied by his entire staff and by | 
General Camon. All the officers ascended the | 
belfry, leaving the horses in charge of the soldiers | 
of their escort at the church door. 

“T was explaining,” says the marshal in his 
“Memoirs,” ‘‘to my chief of staff, the positions 
which our troops were to occupy when they 
came up, when Colonel Prudon of the engineers 
called out : | 

* «But what troops are those who are now 
entering the village ?’ 

“ ‘There are no troops in this village,’ I 
answered ; ‘you see amiss.’ 

* ‘But, general,’ he said again, ‘look there!’ 

“T looked again, and saw a squad of Uhlans 
actually entering the market-place in which the 
church stood ; and, a little farther back, a long 
column of Austrian infantry. 

* Down!’ I called out; 
We must save ourselves!’ ” 

MacMahon then tells how General Camon, 
who was ahead, had all the difficulty in the 
world in getting down the tower, and, as the | 
others had to wait for him, they quite expected 
to find their horses in charge of the Austrian 
Uhlans when they issued from the church door, 
and themselves prisoners in the hands of the 
enemy. 

However, the Austrians had not yet come up. 
The French officers mounted their horses and | 
galloped away, barely escaping the enemy’s 
pursuit. The Austrian commander, inferring 
that the French were in foree, went through the 
proper form of calling back his scouts to the | 
main column. If he had been a little less tactical | 
and used the scouts themselves for the purpose, | 
he might have bagged several French generals as | 
easily as not. 

In spite of the somewhat haphazard quality of | | 
their scouting, the French were brilliantly suc- 
cessful in this war. Their success, indeed, 
contributed to confirm their army in the easy 
methods which, a dozen years later, resulted in 
its ignominious defeat by the methodical German 
host, which itself had just had its turn at the 
same easy-going Austrians. 





‘go down at once. | 
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Unpleasant Walk. 


In the “Life of Dr. John Kitto’ is given the 
account of an incident which might have had a 
much more unpleasant ending than it actually did. 
Doctor Kitto had been in Pera for a day, and 
the incident occurred on his return to Orta Khoi, 
the village near Constantinople which was his 
headquarters for the time. 

Darkness had set in by the time the wherry in 
which I returned reached Orta Khoi. After I 
had paid the fare and was walking up the beach, 
the boatmen followed and endeavored to impress 
something upon me with much emphasis of 
manner, but without disrespect. My impression 
was that they wanted to exact more than their 
fare, and as I knew | had given the right sum I, | 
with John Bullish hatred of imposition, buckled 
up my mind against giving one para more. 

Presently the contest between us brought over 
some Nizam soldiers frum the guard-house, who 
took the same side with the boatmen, for when I 
attempted to make my way on, they refused to 
allow me to proceed. 1 was beginning to suspect 
that there was.something more than the fare in 
question, when a Turk, of apparently high 
authority, came up, and after a few words had 
been exchangéd between him and the soldiers, I 
was suffered to proceed. 

As I went on, up the principal street of the 
village, | was greatly startled to perceive a heavy 
earthen vessel, which had fallen with great force 
from above, dashed in pieces on the pavement at 
my feet. Presently such vessels descended thick | 
as hail as I passed along, and were broken to 
shreds on every sideof me. It is a marvel how I | 
escaped having my brains dashed out, but [| 
got off with only a smart blow between the 
shoulders. 

Ou reacuing the hospitable roof which was 


| that, *way out in Chicago! Why, 


| triumphantly, 


THE YOUTH’S 


then my shelter I learned that this was the night | 


which the Armenians, by whom the place was | 


| chiefly inhabited, devoted to the expurgation of | 


their houses from evil spirits, which act they | 


accompanied or testified to by throwing earthen | 


vessels out of their windows, with certain cries, 
which served as warnings to the passers-by, but 
that the streets were still so dangerous that 
scarcely any one ventured out while the operation 
was in progress. 

From not hearing these cries [Doctor Kitto was 
deaf], my danger was of course twofold, and my 
escape seemed something more than remarkable ; 


| I must confess that I was of the same opinion 


when the next morning disclosed the vast quanti- 
ties of broken pottery with which the streets were 
strewed. 
on the beach had originated in the kind wish of | 
the boatmen and soldiers to prevent me from 
exposing myself to this danger. 
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Massachusetts’ Trophy. 


“Newburyport is quite a place, after all,” said 
a New York visitor, in a patronizing tone to his 
cousin, a resident of the Massachusetts town 
referred to. ‘“‘A good many people have come 
from here, too. I metasmart man in New York 
| the other day who told me he was born here.” 


“You can’t get away from Newburyport 
wherever you go,” returned the citizen, with con- 
viction. ‘“‘I went out to Chicago once, spent six 
months there, and what do you suppose? Why, 
the very day before I came home, if you'll 
believe me, I met a man that visited right here in 
Newburyport when he was a boy! Think of 
I’d been feel- 
ing kind of lonesome, but I ays! then that I 


| wasn’t out o’ reach of home, after all 


“Then there you are in New York city,” 
proceeded the Newburyporter, cheerfully, “and 


| there may be others, too, for all I know. I 


suppose you know the story they tell about the 
man that went to Egypt from Newburyport,” he 
added, after a pause. 

The New York man shook his head. 

“Well,” said the ey gem porter, “I won’t go 
so far as to say whether I belie 


The story goes that this man was sitting on the 
banks of the Nile, and feeling real homesick. 
He’d looked at by ramids, and those high and low 
glyphics they tell about, till he was tired of the 
whole concern. And he said to his wife, that 
was sitting beside him, ‘I’d give more to seea 
stick of wood from Newburyport than all their 
stone works put together!’ he said. 

“And just then a barrel came floating along, 


| bobbing up and down, close to the bank where 


they were sitting, and he put out his cane and 
drew it in, just to pass away the time. And 
when he turned the barrel upside down, what 
did he see on the bottom of it but ‘New bury port, 
Mass.’ 

“I’m not saying it’s true,” said the Newbury- 
porter, in response to his —— cynical 
smile, “but on the other hand,” 


can you?” 


> 





A Dog’s Liking for Dolls. 


A London paper states that the latest sensation 
in Birmingham, England, is a doll-snatching 
dog. The animal is the property of a lady who 
resides at Small Heath. Some time ago one of 
her little girls was very fond of inducing the dog 
to carry her doll, and the animal acquired a 
passion for relieving the child of her precious 
charge. He would carry the doll about for 
hours, and often take it to his kennel and lie 
down beside it for the greater part of the day. 


Up to a certain point the dog’s tendencies were 
ontedive of unadulterated fan, and so popular 
did he become that the children of the neighbor- 
hood frequently came to his owner’s house with 
the query, “Please, Mrs. ——, may your dog 
come +: take my doll for a walk ?” 

But by degrees the dog’s healthy affection for 
dolls developed into an absolute passion, and 
now a more unpo —s quadruped does not exist 
in the whole subur Not content with carrying 
a doll when requested to do so, he began to prow] 
about the neighborhood and forcibly deprive stray 
children of their treasured henever and 


wherever he saw a doll in a child’s arms he would | 


stealthily walk up to her, seize the — and run 
off with it to his kennel. In a single day he has 
been known to bring four captives home, and the 
maternal indignation of the neighborhood is some- 
thing terrible to contemplate. 


ay 
> 





Identification. 
Bank officials have a great deal of trouble in 


| convincing some people of the necessity of proper 


identification. With some of these people identi- 
fication seems to consist of their own assurance 
that their names are so and so. A Texas paper 
tells how Colonel Sumpter McBride, who had 
never before been where everybody did not know 
him, went to New York city, and presented at a 
Broadway bank a check to be cashed. 


“You will have to be identified, Colonel,” said 


the paying teller, ay 
“Mo identifiec 
“Certainly.” 
The pon mo knew of no one within reach | 


| who could swear that he was Colonel Sumpter 


McBride. But he had a happy thought. He 


reached into his breast pocket and brought out a 


photograph of himself. 
‘*There—look at ~~ he said to the teller. 
‘Yes, that seems FB op photograph all | 
right, Dat how does it Mien y you? 
“How does it identify me?” asked the colonel, 
n surprise; ““why, how could r shave my photo- | 
ee en if I wasn’t myself?” 


It seems probable that the adventure | 


ve this or not, but |: 
| it’s a kind of a pleasant thing to bear in mind 
| when you're travelling, as I do, now and then. 


d,”” he concluded, | 
**you can’t say it isn’t true, now | 


COMPANION. 


Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures and gite pe 
F. B. KNAPP, 


50% com. STAMPS on APPROVAL. 50% com. 


Best sheets and lowest prices. Send for some at once. 
100 varieties, 1c. to 5c., only 15 cts. 

40 varieties France, only 20 ets. P. G. BEALS, 
1000 mixed stamps, only 15 cts. Brookline, Mass. 


Electric Door Bells. 


s! You can make lots of money fitting 
in EI “the etric Bells. Send us 90. (money-order) 
for our Complete Outfit and full directions, 
securely packed. B. W. & COMPANY, 
620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 


For over 60 years the best known remedy 
for Coughs and Colds. 
50 Cents and $1.00. 
CUTLER Bros. & Co., Prop’rs. Boston. 
FAULTLESS PEBBLES A SPECIALTY. 


Artificial Human Eyes $4, Fitted. 


All Druggists. 








Rimless Eye + smell 
elem, a — 
pecialty. 
Best Nickel, We make all 
$1.50. our own 
Lenses. 
14k. Gold, 
$4.00. howiah Factory on 


75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. 


Roomsiand2. MALI. OnkveEnS PROMPTLY FILLED 


premises. 


C. E. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. | 





Ill. 


T DEVELOP "Sik 


Films for FIVE CENTS a Strip of Twelve 
By mail Six Cents in Stamps. Finest Work 
E. W. LUNDAHL, 20 Bromfield St., Boston. 


THE 











_ Medals. 





MAKES 


COOKING 
EASY. 





WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


Aveuts in all prominent Cities and Towns in 
New EKugland. 
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Meets all the Requirements for the 
Most Exacting Work. 


Such a type 
is eee 


3~NEW ENGLAND COOKING ian} 
THE MACEE RANCES. fren terete instans. ¢ 


The American kitchen is to the home what the foundation is to 
the house, uid needs a Cooking Apparatus which 


= 
2S RNGE 
aa a 
RA 
It Never 
Fails, it Saves Time and 






Economizes Fuel, being fitted with 


Special Features, found only in the MAGEE RANGES: 
t@~ Full Sheet Flue, Dock-Ash Grate, 


Oven Heat Indicator, Etc. 


( 
( 

Thousands of families will use no other. Endorsed ( 
Ly Leading American Authoritics on Cooking, cnd ( 
the Great Expositions, as the . 


Highest Achievement in Cooking Apparatus, 
MAGEE FURNACE C0,, °?°S° Union. Sr... 


AGENCIES : 66 LAKE ST. 
CHICAGO. 


ae Ee 


27 NEW csentate sT 
SAN FRANCISCO, 





AUTO 


as well as be clean, 


grmnnansnnnnnaannanonsanocss SU 


omfort 


action of the 


25 Cents and 50 Cents a Box. 


of your good efforts. 


The sensation is delightful, and it promotes 


pores 


| Feel Clean —~— 


and you'll have the reward 


! 
Powder ‘ 


of the skin, preventing 


excessive perspiration in armpits. 


oa — All Druggists sell it. 


THE COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Ct. 


i 
| 
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| 
| 
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Boston. The six 
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Open daily from 8 





SSssssssssssssssssssS 
sEACHERS and Scholars of 
the Public Schools are es- 


Youth’s Companion Exhi- 
bition Room, 201 Columbus Avenue, 


Photographs displayed there are enter- 
taining and educational to a high degree. 





welcome in the 


thousand Amateur 


to 4 o'clock. 2 # 








IV. THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


OOOO GOOGOOODOODODO©OOODOOOOOOODOODOOQOODDOGDOSOOGOPODOOOOQOOOOMOQOOQOQOO® 
Does your Food Digest? 
—, / 


CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-° THAYER’S °-- 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
relief, but completely removes the cause. Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 
and is always uniform, 

Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., - Cambridgeport, Mass. 


DCOOOOOGQOOOOQOOOOOOQOOOGCOOOOOOODOOOOOOOGOOMOOOOD©OGMDOOOQOOOQOOOQOOO 


If not, you must be suffering 
fron __._.—_! 





DYSPEPSIA, 


POBOOOQOGQODODOQOOOQOODOQOQOQOOOQDBOQOOS® 





GOOQOOQOOOO® 





OCPOOMOODODOGOOOOMDOOOMOOOOOODOOOOQDODOBDOOO®DOO®OO® 








OCTOBER 8. 1896. 






Finest 


Grown. 











Twelve out of Twenty Samples 
of ‘Lard’? found Adulterated. 


The report of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health for the week ending May 9g, 1896, reported 
that out of twenty samples of Lard, twelve were 
found tobe adulterated. The question is, Who 
uses them? One thing is sure: when you get 


SQUIRE’S 


Pure Leaf Lard 


there is no adulteration. If your dealer will not 
supply it, ask him WHY? If you call for 
Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard and insist on having 
it, you are entering your protest against the 
adulterated Lards and substitutes. Squire’s is 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. Is there any 
better method? Ask experienced housekeepers. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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AN Soap is NOT Soap if 

ANN it contains those impurities that 

L\\ deteriorate and injure the hands 

AN and clothes. 

ANN ° 

Good -Will 
nr 00 I 

AX ~ 

fs Oap % x Y 
LIN W 
AN is made from Absolutely Pure NY, 
“V0 Stock selected and prepared with W 
AVN the utmost care and contains W 
AIN nothing that will injure the W/ 
A\N skin or the finest fabrics. \()/ 
AN — =  Itisthe BEST Soap for Laun- \\/ 
AS Your Grocer Can Supply You. ry, Bath and Household Work. \\/ 
y b 4 
AN GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Mfrs., Lynn, Mass. W 
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fa 
\ More largely used 





in Dairies than 


} any other salt. 














HAVE YOU TRIED 





Your Grocer Das Chem. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BOSTON BAKERY~—United States Baking Co. 








Like all superior articles Beardsley’s 
Shredded Codfish is largely imitated. 
To protect the public and ourselves, we have adopted a new 
distinguishing feature in the shape of a Broad Red Band, which is a 
registered trade-mark. Insist upon the Broad Red Band package, and 
you will always get Beardsley’s Shredded Cod fish,—best in the world. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 192 West St., New York City. 








